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BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim ecnncnnsnnemennen 1,00 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 

BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race)... ae 379 
by W. E. B. DuBois 

SUE RMIEE MUIIDU NOI © sesscoocitvserssecssomscessiosnssseisnsessosoauta 
by Carter G. Woodson 

RN NR NN icine aiecreincressnintgeneaiiineentsioamnatenie’ OA 
by Ira de A. Reid and Arthur Raper 

Us I SIR I in aniortieinian sig eleeinreaae estan asi 

SEX AND RACE, Vol. IL inccinnicahianiiaal caacie 

ee 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 

IE Sar a ee tite teerntcnscsiniooeenieernictenten 

100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO... ssn 
by J. A. Rogers Cloth 

NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 

NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKG............ ve 
by Helen Adele Whiting 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO. eeneeneenmnenmeneee Bel 
by Jane D. Shackelford 

POR EY | Fay asin cisisisniacssicicseattiaceatssaiabicalaiar as amrteacig aetna . 2.00 
by Margaret Walker 

BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR oui... cccccccmccunenenens . 2.50 
by Benjamin Brawley 

MARIAN ANDERSON 0ocesecccccscecsescuscoesetereenesves ee 
by Kosti Vehamen 

BE OOP EAID RO US nice isese cctv tgecasaelsnsiicited . 1.00 
by Dedrick Jenkins 

Uae iitiesescsseniconscatdhcagnlineceageiitaslaci ace een rsocagiis . 4,50 
by Donald Pierson 

AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS.0.cccmensnsnmusmnnnninenmune . 4.50 

NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U, Svcceccomon ae aD 

THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR... 5 

NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION....cccccccnucnmnsmmmmn ol 

NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT ....ccccsscecesssscssemenemese AS 
by Herbert Aptheker ? 

TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U.S. A.) paperecrcnnmunn 50 
by Charles S. Johnson 

Fo Ine Ge ORR tesesccserrersivnienncvinsigaioesinbaiatiaytieatepaaltaiminin QUOD 
by Herbert Agar 

ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES ....ccccoccwssnenssenennenes 
by MacKinley Helm 

NE en icccencssmresssisensinemsicatnnictinas tetiacticee aa I 
Virginia Writers Project 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE Qcccncnsucususnsnsnsmunenanene 

by Robert L. Jack 

GEORGE WAISNHGTON CARVER (An American Biography).. 
by Rackham Holt 

THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860) 
by John Franklin 

ECCPROEURED ROPUUIIIR SUES SOI i seceeesinisentmnemoncocne 3.00 
by Carey McWilliams 

RAILROAD TO FREEDOM. 
by Hildegard H. Swift 

INVISIBLE EMPIRE (History of the Ku Klux Klan)... ccc 
by Stanley F. Horn 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, SCIENTIST. 2.50 
by Shirley Graham & George Lipscomb 

FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver.. 2.00 
by Raleigh H. Merritt 

I SE I sis iatricsisceciciinennsstintsininaninitaicossics . 2.75 
by Howard Fast 

SI ER REA hans easiest ue eee 3.00 
by Henrietta Buckmaster 

RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERICA (Poems) 
by Melvin B. Tolson 

THE TWAIN SHALL MEET (Poems) 
by Irene West 

Sr PURER. esis cc Aelerlcacindeans eapedipip Giasahesiecsngieincsctiesoinnselbiiaipikioa 
by Allison Davis & Burleigh Gardner 

SUE GI FOI ics pisecescinliinsinhioih oni 3.15 
by Maurice Delafosse 
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For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. 


ee eT isi eciscnpetnipecsnesscengtibitaiescaiamanis ssilinacinsiosteariaiccican 
by Ruth Danenhower Wilson 

i I I aciiiivite Sacenitatisesiintindtecigoraeniensincsiitemeiiaceainnees ee 
by Walter White 

TUG TERE. BOR WIT isreriesersciesseescisnnsremnsinnsihenenirineseaitanticaiin DAE 
edited by Rayford W. Logan 

THE WINDS OF FEAR (A Novel of the South of 1944)... umm 2.50 
by Hodding Carter 

CITIZEN TOUSSAINT 
by Ralph Korngold 

THE BOOKS OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALG............... 3.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Study of Africa and Postwar World)... 3.00 
by A. A. Nwafor Orizu 

COREE FAD TE isetictcinesisivmiertacenniencn tigers 
by W. E. B. Du Bois 

SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERG........ccccscssesntsemenen wm 2.50 
by Margaret Halsey 

HAITI OUR NEIGHBOR (A political platy) cecccccscmensnesnmenencennmnen 200 
by Henri Ch. Rosemond 

FATHER OF THE BLUES (An autobiography)......ccccccvscsessmssnstssenet . 3.00 
by W. C. Handy 

NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY ncnccsencessnssscsesesossqnssenee 
by Carter G. Woodson 

COMPLETE POEDES OF DUNBAR nnccencnccceceeneoernicenenenn 9.00 

PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION ........ccccocscsnsssennsnsnsnenetninensnsente . 3.50 
by Charles S. Johnson 

THE MYTH OF Tale MeO PAST qn ee 4.00 
by Melville J. Herskovits 

THE NEGRO’S SHARE..... 
by Richard Sterner 

THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS iceeccecenccccncesceescccencenseeeseeecneore 
by Edwin R. Embree 

STRANGE FRUIT (Novel). 
by Lillian Smith 

SELECTIONS FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS...n0..sccsvsssssesonsnanmne 
edited by Philip S. Foner 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 
by James Weldon Johnson 
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4.50 


2.75 


by Edwin R. Embree 

ERARRRRIET TUBA icine icneniscsineinrsensneneensessomsrserneresessenarpatntrcenpmonmnin 
by Earl Conrad 

NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of Negro Literature)—DeLuxe Ed. 

BROWN AMERICANS ..... ssiicenpesiatoalaes 
by Edwin R. Embree 

Re a issn eins 
by Philip Henry Lotz 

ORGANIZED LABOR & THE NEGRO .W.cccscmcusnsnenensnensstsnsentsnetnnee 
by Herbert R. Northrup Paper Ed. 

THE NEGRO HANDBOOK (1944) acescecvcvnvsnseentseeeenseurenenesenense ms 
edited by Florence Murray 

PLAY SONGS OF THE DEEP SOUTH ..cccccvevecseccseuosseernnemenietnnsenne it 
by Altona Trent-Jones 

UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG .uccccscsssssesens 
edited by W. C, Handy 

I I ceassseeascneincnbeetlnicisiigemlnenantnnndeneinescwiiaiomi 
by Richard Wright 

re INI  Gracleeescsectncehtitcncninnsisecidcatorinieceescneuentpnatamtenioes os 
by Erskine Caldwell 

Un I a ieicccercectemirenectinecceomsoicen 
by Bucklin Moon 

In DUP ck cscs ctccrttinemncerincrsniiniciceinsanigesa acm eeaiaisieaa e 
by Eslanda Goode Robeson 

A I TRI eitiksecieicernicecciercarcncnsoin enaeientivnshstsishoilasihcapidiasagaaies 1.75 
by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 

I CINE I nscnsctaesoseensisinsibittiv ences laleaaiitacapaetagntbioke ww 2.00 
by Jesse Jackson 

ESSAYS AND HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
by Herbert Aptheker 

Bh Ee He Tain seeretinrerscvsoriecrnenstrhetatee .. 2.00 
by Gwendolyn Brooks 

ae ee NII Nastia iigetssnsssinnctmsinnniinionss tampa cineanacpoaiit 5.00 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 


Orders Filled Promptly 
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THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


20 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 


* 


For further information address 
The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 
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HOWARD 


UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal Arts 


Graduate School 
School of Music 


College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 
School of Social Work Summer School 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.T.C. — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


261 Teachers ©@ 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni @ 26 Buildings 


Registration 
WINTER QUARTER... January 3, 1946 
SPRING QUARTER......March 26, 1946 
SUMMER QUARTER...June 10, 1946—First Term 
July 22, 1946—Second Term 
A Unit of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine 
For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


College and 
School News 


Thomasina Talley, famous concert pian- 
ist, was presented in a recital at BENEDICT 
CoLLEGE, Columbia, S. C., early in Novem- 
ber. The recital, a highly successful begin- 
ning of the school’s fall artist’s series, was 
presented under the auspices of Gamma Nu 
Omega chapter of Alpha Kappa Alpha soror- 
ity. Miss Talley, a native of Nashville, is a 
member of Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority and 
has been widely acclaimed as a pianist of 
national repute. A product of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Juillard School of Music and Colum- 
bia University, she has appeared as a soloist 
with the Columbia University and the River- 
side Symphony orchestras of New York 
City and has been heard over the NBC and 
CBS networks. 


James Abresch 
Miss Thomasina Talley 


The work of SHAW UNIveRsITy’s SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION has been greatly expanded with 
the current session. Steps taken to strengthen 
the staff and program of the school were 
made public recently by Dr. Robert P. Daniel, 
president. 


The curriculum has been broadened by 
introduction of work in speech training for 
ministerial students. The course is taught by 
Dean William R. Strassner of the School of 
Religion. The study of Hebrew also has 
been introduced this term and is taught by 
Rabbi Harold L. Gelfman of Raleigh. Addi- 
tion of a course in Greek is being contem- 
plated. Further expansion of the divinity 
school has come in the addition of a depart- 
ment of the rural church. Headed by the 
Rev. Moses Delaney, the department will 
seek to train young ministers especially for 
rural pastorates. Present enrollment in the 
School of Religion is the largest in several 


GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
The outstanding Negro Theological Se 
in America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 
& 
COURSES OF STUDY 

1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

2. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education, and open to women 
college graduates. 

. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education, and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 
trained for Christian Service. 

. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for service 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 

¢ 
For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 


Gammon Theological Seminary 
9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greeasbore, N. C. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS "A" COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
— a 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, and 
Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitatien 
for Veterans 


AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Graduate Study * Summer School « U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
Summer School Begins Fall Quarter Begins 
June 4, 1945 September 10, 1945 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 


for Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master Degree 
School of Library Service 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


For Belletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 
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1866 


1894 1945 


TEXAS COLLEGE 


An Accredited Liberal Arts College, offering 
courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics Degrees. 

Holds Membership in The Association of 
American Colleges and Universities and 
The American Council on Education. 

Has Senior College Rating with State De- 
partment of Education, and is rated by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Purpose: To provide a stimulating Intel- 
lectal and Social Environment for Devel- 
opment of young men and women for 
Effective Leadership and Service in the 
Important Pursuits of Life. 

Offers: A Wholesome Environment for Char- 
acter-Development. A Highly Trained Fac- 
ulty and Excellent Equipment and Standard 
Facilities. 

Accommodations: Dormitory accommodations 
available for a Limited Number of Students. 
For General Information Address: 


The Registrar 
TEXAS COLLEGE e TYLER, TEXAS 


PPI IIIS Owove 


TRAIN FOR POST-WAR JOBS 


BEREAN SCHOOL 
CO-EDUCATION - MODERATE TUITION 
Vocational School 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
& 
47th year 
Matthew Anderson, Founder 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
e 
1926-30 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Blanche Williams Anderson, Principal 


1945 


RUST COLLEGE 











POLICY—Co- Educational. 
COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system, 


Liberal Art. 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education. 
Pre-Medical Home Economics. Music and Business. 


FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 
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) 
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) 
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The American Baptis 


Theological Seminary 
1800 White's Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
a 

Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 
For information address the Registrar 
€ 
Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc., 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 
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Subscribe to THE CRISIS 


years. 

Two graduates of Shaw, who recently com- 
pleted training for missionary work in Haiti, 
left the country in October for the Negro 
Republic. The young women, Miss Ann 
Bowers, class of 1937 and Miss M. Kathleen 
Shaw, 1943, were honored at Vesper services 
at the University on the eve of their de- 
parture. 

Lincotn University, Chester County, Pa., 
now in its 92d academic year, is the oldest 
institution for the higher education of Negro 
young the United States, and the 
only one north of the Mason and Dixon Line 
and east of Ohio. It includes a college of 
liberal arts and a theological seminary. Dr. 
Horace Mann Bond, noted Negro educator, 
writer and lecturer, recently assumed the 
Presidency of Lincoln University. He is the 
fifth President of the institution and the first 
alumnus chosen to this office. He was grad- 
uated in the class of 1923. Dr. Bond suc- 
ceeds Dr. Walter Livingston Wright, who 
became president in February, 1936, and has 
now reached the retirement age. Dr. Wright, 
a graduate of Princeton University in 1892, 
first came to Lincoln in 1893 as professor 
of mathematics. He will continue to live on 
the campus. Dr. Bond has served success- 
ively as research assistant to the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund, dean of Dillard University, 
and since 1939 as president of Fort Valley 
State College. 


men in 


Four hundred and eighteen students are en- 
rolled at. MorEHOUSE COLLEGE this year, an 
announcement from the office of the Regis- 
trar has revealed. Twenty-five of the en- 
rollees at the College are veterans who are 
taking advantage of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Benjamin E. Mays, president of Morehouse 
college is one of one hundred and ninety 
scholars who have shared in the preparation 
of the recently published Encyclopedia of 
Religion. 


An enlarged faculty in the fine arts at 
SPELMAN COLLEGE has greatly increased the 
opportunities now available in this depart- 
ment, according to President Florence M. 
Read. In painting and drawing, the faculty 
includes Hale Woodruff, who returned this 
year to his position after two years of free- 
lance painting as a fellow of the Rosenwald 
Foundation; and Mrs. Margery Wheeler 
Brown. A new appointee in sculpture and 
ceramics is Miss Alice W. Dunbar of Kings- 
totn, New York, a graduate, of the Boston 
Museum School of Fine arts in Massachu- 
setts, where she won the Mrs. David Hunt 
Scholarship, and the Concour and _ Boit 
prizes. 


Winter Quarter Begins 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


1886 -* 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY + 1945 
CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASS A COLLEGE 
Degrees offered in 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


Spring Quarter Begins 
January 5, 1946 March 20, 1946 
For information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 

Regular—College of Liberal Arts. Co 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


“Our whole curriculum is community- 
centered” is the philosophy of this institu- 
tion, which is making an educational 
experiment that is being watched by 
educators of the whole country. This 
experiment provides a high degree of 
individual attention to the student's indi- 
vidual problems, a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program 
of varied subjects, and an extensive use 
of visual teaching aids. 


Lemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


CLARK COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, granting the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics degrees. 

A college with a completely new physi- 
cal plant, unusually comfortable and beau- 
tiful boarding facilities, and modern equip- 
ment for a high grade of academic work. 
For over seventy-five years Clark 
College has offered superior educational 
advantages to Negro Youth. 


James P. Brawley, President 
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MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Lental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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COVER Page 


Miss Delores Martin, vocalist at Cafe Society 
Downtown 


EDITORIALS 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR ROBINSON? 
By Dan Burley 


AFRICA AWAKES 
By Harold Preece 


. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
By Alfred Baker Lewis 


INTOLERANCE ON THE JUVENILE LEVEL 


ge Dhecrmany Fein ca hh ney haces ssenecnsceecnteceenseesisscs 


MYOPIA 
A poem by Beatrice Wright 


ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 
News from the Branches and Youth Councils...355-361 
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NEXT MONTH 


Articles to be carried in the January issue include “It’s 
Only Make-Believe, a story of the Negro in Hollywood,” by 
Phil Carter; “The Road to West Indian Federation,” by 
Herman P. Osborne and “Defeat in Detroit, a discussion of 


the Detroit election on November 6,” by Henry Lee Moon. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dan Burley is managing editor of the New York Amster- 
dam News. Harold Preece, a Southern white writer for 
magazines and newspapers, has written several articles for 
the Crisis. He lives in Florida. Alfred Baker Lewis is a 
member of the NAACP board of directors and active in the 
Union for Democratic Action. Noma Jensen is a member 
of the staff of the NAACP. Beatrice Wright lives in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and has contributed poetry to previous 
issues of this magazines. James W. Ivy, former editorial 
assistant of the Crisis, is managing editor of the magazine, 


Common Sense. 








DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtowa, Peansylvasie 


A State-Aided Boarding School with 
Grades Eight To Twelve 
An Accredited High School Course 
Vocational Courses for Boys and Girls 
Health-Building and Character Training 
Activities 
For information write 


J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Principal 
Telephone, Downlagtown 335 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1866 North Central Association 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City 
Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 


Music Music Education 
Home Economics 


Business 
Administration 
Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 


Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Jefferson City 
Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jeffersen City, Missouri 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 
Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
Places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


_ XAVIER UNIVERSITY | 
of LOUISIANA 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
College of Arts and Sciences, including: 
College of Liberal Arts 
Department of Fine Arts 


Department of Music 
College of Sciences 


Department of Home & 

en 

School of Education, including prreee 
Department of Physical 


of Pharmacy 
oes Social Service 
Summer School 


For further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
Washington Avenue and Pine Street 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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NOTICE TO COLLEGES 
AND ADVERTISERS 


The Crisis is now located at 
its new headquarters in the 
WENDELL WILLKIE MEMORIAL BLDG. 


20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

























Dr. and Mrs. Barnett Frissell Smith, for- 
mer Atlanta teachers have returned to At- 
lanta to take up posts at Spelman, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the office of 
President Florence M. Read. Mrs. Smith, 
the former Georgia Caldwell, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was a member of the mathematics 
department at Spelman from 1929 to 1938. 
Dr. Smith, who for a number of years was 
a teacher of general science and biology at 
the Booker T. Washington High School, 
joins the biology faculty at Spelman. 


Eleven lecturers from _ seven leading 
American universities, one professional 
school, one cultural association and a public 
library will constitute the visiting faculty to 
present the course, Foundations of Social 
Science, at ATLANTA UNIVERSITY during the 
present academic year, President Rufus E. 
Clement has announced. 

The following will be visiting lecturers: an- 
thropology, Melville J. Herskovitz, chairman 
of the department of anthropology, North- 
western University; political science, Owen 
Lattimore, director of the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations, Johns 
Hopkins University; sociology and_ social 
work, E. C, Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy, New York School of Social 
Work; folk history, L. D. Reddick, curator, 
Schomburg Collection, New York Public 
Library; rural sociology, T. Lynn Smith, 
chairman, department of sociology, Louisiana 
State University; language, Frank M. Snow- 
den, professor of classics, Howard univer- 
sity; law, Arthur B. Spingarn, New York 
City; economics, Colston E. Warne, profes- 
sor of economics, Amherst College; and the 
Caribbean, Eric Williams, associate professor 
of political science, Howard University. 


The DELAWARE STATE COLLEGE closed its 
registration recently with an increase of 
28.46% over the 1944-45 period. Dormitor- 
ies are crowded and this year’s freshman 
class is the largest in the history of the col- 
lege, exceeding last year’s first year class 
which up to that time had set the all-time 
high mark. Among the students are a num- 
ber of veterans of World War II under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act. 

Courses are also being offered in social 
work under the direction of Dr. Mary Huff 
Diggs, Phi Beta Kappa from the’ University 
of Minnesota and Ph.D. from Bryn Mawr; 
and in Spanish under the guidance of Dr. 
Theodora Boyd, a Ph.D. from Radcliffe. 


Only candidate for a degree in the grad- 
uate division during the recent summer quar- 
ter commencement exercises at TENNESSEE A. 
AND I. State COoLLece was Mrs. Beulah John- 
son Tipton (A.B., Spelman College, 1937) of 
East Chattanooga, who received the degree 
of master of science in education. 





The Crisis 


Democracy In OPA 


Thirteen per cent of the Office of Price 
Administration’s 3,723 employees in the na- 
tional office, as of March 31, 1945, were 
Negroes, ‘according to an analysis of a report 
on Negro employment released recently by 
Frances H. Williams, special assistant to Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles and Lois K, 
Thomas, administrative assistant. 

These 493 Negroes were integrated into all 
levels and branches of the organization, the 
analysis shows, with sizeable percentages of 
them earning salaries ranging from $2,000 to 
$5,000. 














CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
ts a fully accredited member ef the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3)......+s++s+ B.S. Degree 

2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-8)......+ B.8. Degree 

3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 

4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high scheol 

required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 























































JOHNSON C. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 
H. L. McCrory ... . . President 






























BUTLER COLLEGE 


1905 Tyler, Texas 1945 


Located in the heart of East Texas 
The Rose Garden of America 
A Four Year Co-Educational College 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 
in: 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 




























Home Economics Agriculture 
Music Theology 
Business Administration 













* 
For information write 
I. Jackson, President 
Mrs. M. B. Hunter, Registrar 


















1882 LANE COLLEGE 195 


Jackson, Tennessee 


An Accredited, Co-educational, Liberal Arts College, 
operating under the auspices of the colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Standard courses of study leading te 
A. B. and B. 8S. degrees. Strong Faculty, wholesome 












religious environment. 
For catalog, and other information write: 
Acting President P. R. Shy or The Registrar. 
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December, 1945 
Teachers Win Fight 


In a precedent-setting decision October 23, 
the Board of Trustees of Howard University 
unanimously agreed to recognize the rights 
of both teachers and non-teaching personnel 
employed at the university to join the unions 
and to be represented by them in dealing 
with the university “regarding the terms of 
their employment.” The board also agreed 
that a “consent” election would be held among 
the non-teaching personnel to establish their 
choice of the CIO union as bargaining agent. 
The teachers will be represented by the 
United Federal Workers of America, CIO. 








ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Member of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work 

Courses lead to Master of Social Work degree 
Special Courses in Social Work with Veterans 
HAS RECORD OF PLACING GRADUATES THROUGH- 
OUT THE NATION IN POSITIONS AS medical social 
workers, psychiatric social workers, case workers 
in Red Cross Chapters and various executive and 
administrative work with case work, child welfare, 
group work and community organization agencies 
in social work field. 

DEMAND GREATLY INCREASED FOR SOCIAL 

WORE IN POST WAR WORLD 


Forrester B. Washington,, Director 
247 Henry Street, S W Atlanta, Ga. 





CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making Income Tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
Tespondence students. 


8 WEST 118th ST., New York City MOnument 2-3493 











VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education, and religious 
education. 
Seminary offering degree of B.D. 

JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or 
the Dean of the College, Va. Union 
University, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 


High in foothills of Great Smokies 
“Where many enter to learn, 
and depart to serve” 


1945-46 Schedule 
Fall Term Begins — 18, 1945 
Winter Term Begins 2, 


January 1946 
Spring Term Begins March 21, 1946 
gs 


COURSES 
Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 


Music, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo- 
logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training 


For Information write 
WM, LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 


Mention The Crisis to our advertisers 








A standardized test, designed to measure 
general knowledge of the Negro and devised 
by Miss Mae Belle Pullins, head of the Test- 
ing Bureau at Hampton INSTITUTE, has just 
been published by the California Test Bureau. 
The test, which is unique in that it measures 
objective knowledge of the Negro rather than 
attitudes about him, is believed to be the first 
standardized test of its kind and may be 
used as an instrument for measuring achieve- 
ment in courses taught by many colleges and 
universities in Negro literature, Negro his- 
tory, sociology, and cultural areas of race 
relationships. It is also suitable for use by 
interracial committees, study clubs, and simi- 
lar groups. 


Yeoman Noah F. Ryder, on war leave from 
Hampston Institute where he was director of 
the choir from 1941 until his induction into 
the Navy in 1944, has been awarded the $500 
grand prize in the War Board Navy Show 
contest for his sea chantey, “Haul Away, 
Mateys, We’re Almost Home,” based on a 
traditional Negro folk song. Over 1,000 men 
and women of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard submitted entries in the contest, 
with 52 prizes, totalling $2,975, being 
awarded in war bonds for outstanding liter- 
ary and musical compositions. 


Three graduates of Hampton Institute, 
nominated by the alumni in a written ballot 
were recently elected by the trustees to mem- 
bership on the board. They are Dr. Flemmie 
P. Kittrell, ’28, of the faculty of Howard 
University; Atty. Robert L. Brokenburr, 06, 
of Indianapolis, Inc., a member of the Indi- 
ana senate, and Saul M. Perdue, ’33, principal 
of the Carver Memorial Vocations School 
in Baltimore. 


The Board of Trustees of HowArp UNI- 
VERSITY, at its recent semi-annual meeting an- 
nounced the following new appointments: Dr. 
W. Mercer Cook, professor of romance langu- 
ages; Dr. Lloyd N. Ferguson, of the A. and 
T. College, Greensboro, N. C., assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Dr. J. F. E. Einaar, of 
the University of Leiden (Holland), visiting 
professor of anthropology, Dr. Virginia 
Woods Callahan, visiting professor of Clas- 
sics; Dr. Anne M. Cook, professor of drama; 
Dr. Kurt Braun, University of Bresleau, vis- 
iting professor of economics; Dr. Aaron Di- 





Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETYER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evenin 
24 Menth Co 


Sessions—individual Instruction 
usiness y= 


ines 
$s Course—Sr. See’y. (Adult re-Education) 
44 Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial—Stenog. 
9% Month Course—Stenography-Pre-College 
a Month Course—Short Stenographie-Personnel 
Weeks Course—Iintensive Secretarial-Medical Steneg, 
“ Menth Course—Brush-up Commercial—Office Prac. 
Musie Courses—Voice Sd eee ae 
Academic preparation included whenever neces! 

Free Placement—Employment Service for Gredentes” and 
Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled positions last term, 
Supervised Dormitory Facilities Available 
Make reservations NOW for new term loaning — 

October 8-15 — Jan. 29 & April 2-8 
ware. aoe REGISTRA “av 
627-629 South Broad Street—Telephone PENnypacker 2935 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
OLPHUS CLEMONS, , President 





COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEELY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark 
Philadelphia Richmond Atlantic City Atlante 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


REGISTER NOW 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


(Licensed by the State of New York) 


SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 


PRACTICAL NURSING SCHOOL 
BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 


— Classes in — 
MILLINERY 
GARMENT MACHINE OPERATING 
ENGLISH-ARITHMETIC 
INQUIRE and REGISTER for DAY or EVENING SESSIONS 
179 West 137th Street © New York 30, N. Y. © AUdubon 3-1000 






















SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 


Exaltation of the Wisest and 
Best in Negro Life 


Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, 
Business, and Extra-Curricular Activities 
Determined by This Aim. 


A State and Federal Supported Institution. 
“A Rated by Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Excellent 
Physical Plant. 


For General Information Write: 
2 THE REGISTRAR 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-eighth Year | 

A four-year co-educational college, rich | 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. | 


EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor's De: 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science Commercial 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 
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Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


7 
¥ 

. 4 
Accredited by the % 

North Central Association of Colleges and % 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 4 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 
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Benedict College 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located In The City of Columbia 
The Heart of The State 


e 
The Following Degrees Are Conferred 


A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 
With Majors in English, Chemistry, 
Biology, History, Religion, French and 

Home Economics 

In Addition a Student May Receive 

a Minor in Economics, Sociology, 

Mathematics, Pre-School Education 


e 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities For Intellectua! 
Growth and Character Development 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
e 
For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, President 
Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 
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rector, visiting professor of economics; Dr. 
Tage U. H. Ellinger, University of Copen- 
hagen, professor of zoology; Dr. Geraldine 
P. Woods, instructor in zoology; Dr. Merze 
Tate, visiting professor of geography and 
geopolitics; Dr, Franz Rapp, University of 
Earlangen, professor of history and appreci- 
ation of trt; Mr. E. Horace Fitchett, assist- 
ant professor of sociology. 


Dr. Percy H. Baker, at Vircinta STATE 
CoLLEGcE, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the first semester to teach at Black Moun- 
tain College (white) in Black Mountain, N. C. 
Dr. Baker is teaching principles of biology 
and heredity. 

Mrs. Christine J. Dillard, a business ad- 
ministration major at Virginia State won 
the National Tuberculosis Essay Contest 
among college students co-sponsored by the 
National Tuberculosis Association and the 
affiliated state associations. 


Forty veterans have enrolled for courses 
through the “Veterans Opportunity” pro- 
gram conducted at Lrincotn UNIVERSITY 
(Mo.), an institution approved by the U. S. 
Veterans Administration for the education 
and training of discharged service men and 
women. While some few of these enrollees 
are former Lincoln students, the majority are 
new-comers to the campus, choosing their 
courses in the areas of graphic arts, printing, 
music, agriculture, and economic and busi- 
ness administration, 


J. J. Hedgemon, registrar of SouTHERN 
UNIVERSITY announced the enrollment of 





Returns to concert stage 
after a year in Broadway hit 
A Program of 
Music, Comedy and 
Drama 
Monologues 
Character Sketches 
Impersonations 


















Fall of 1946 


Terms most reasonable 















* For further information address: 


ARTHUR S. JAMES 
108-13 164th St. 








MERCEDES GILBERT 
GNE WOMAN THEATRE 


Recommended by presidents of outstanding 
colleges and universities, clubs and sororities. 


Place Bookings Now for Spring and 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


The Crisis 






Mrs. Beulah Johnson-Tipton 


1,037 students in the regular session. Of this 
number, 400 freshmen comprise the largest 
class in Southern’s history. J. B. Cade, dean, 
also announced the addition of four new 
departments to the university's educational 
structure: art, Mrs. Dolores H. Groves; 
physics, Dr. W. W. S. Clayter; foreign 
languages, Dr. Francis M. Hammond, and 
psychology, Dr. James A. Bayton. Two 
instructors have been granted leaves to study 
on General Education Board scholarships; 
L. J. Harrison, instructor in accounting, and 
F. A. Williams, instructor in agriculture. 
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December, 1945 


Editorials 






Confusion for Christmas 
ELL, we have peace (except in spots) 
for Christmas, 1945, but it is apparent 
on every side that our greatest Yuletide pres- 
ent is confusion, 

Mr. Truman is going to keep the atomic 
bomb a secret. Eminent American scientists 
say Russia will develop an atomic bomb in 
five years. Mr. Atlee, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
King want a world commission to receive and 
control atomic information—but on condition 
that Soviet Russia tells its aspirations and 
foreign policy plans freely and frankly. 
America says it has no territorial ambitions, 
but we are keeping our Pacific bases and we 
see nothing wrong with holding our Marines 
in China at the call of the Nationalist govern- 
ment in its fight with the Chinese Commun- 
ists, or in U. S. Lend-Lease guns being used 
against the Indonesians. 

Mr. Bevin and Mr. Atlee both tell the world 
that Russia must stop “meddling” in Eastern 
Europe to avert mounting suspicion between 
the big powers, but England sees nothing 
wrong in (a) building a circle of friendly 
countries in Western Europe, (b) taking a 
hand in Greece, (c) pursuing its anti-Jewish 
policy in Palestine, (d) using its troops and 
guns to shoot down the Indonesians whose 
crime is that they want to be free of Dutch 
slavery. 

There are other items like the kind of 
people we are supporting in Germany, and 
the dickering that seems to be proceeding in 
Japan. Our Congress and the remnants of 
the isolationists know that America cannot 
live in a starving, disease-ridden world, 
either morally or financially, yet under the 
Capitol dome we are wrangling over appro- 
priating money to feed dying Europe. 

We suffered a million casualties to defeat 
the master race theory in the East and the 
West, but we continue to follow the race su- 
periority line at home and abroad, as our Con- 
gress strangles a bill which says simply that 
no man may be denied employment because 
of his race or religion, and fights inch by inch 
another bill which says the payment of a poll 
tax may not be a pre-requisite for voting. 
Politically the citizens of seven states are 
thus little better off than the Indonesians or 
the Nigerians. 

But for the record the world has peace this 
Christmas. It does not have good will, but 
it does not have hand grenades, rockets, dron- 
ing bombers and deadly fighters. And who 
said good will was the basis of peace? 


Farewell and Hail! 


HILE American armies were fighting 
—according to declaration—for dem- 
ocracy in every country overseas, the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing with its internationally 
famous Stage Door Canteen in West 44th 
Street, New York City, was waging a silent, 








but inflexible and uncompromising battle for 
democracy at home. 

The Stage Door Canteen started out by 
wiping out the color line. There were no ifs 
and buts and wherefores. When it opened it 
said all servicemen, regardless of nationality 
or color or section of America would be 
made welcome. It said the hostesses who en- 
tertained these men would be selected with- 
out regard to color, religion, race or nation- 
ality. 

The policy never changed. Southern white 
boys from Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, and 
other corners of America came to, the Stage 
Door Canteen and found themselves there 
with Negroes, Africans, Canadians, Indians, 
Australians, West Indians, British, Dutch, 
Norwegians, Haitians, Mexicans, Chinese, 
Japanese-Americans, and all variations of 
South Americans. The Southern whites 
found Negroes dancing with white hostesses. 
Some of them adjusted themselves to this 
world-shaking (to them) action, and some 
could not take it. 

White girls were never forced to dance 
with Negroes. The Stage Door Canteen man- 
agers explained everything frankly to every 
girl who was interviewed for a hostess ‘posi- 
tion. She was told that Negroes would be 
present and that many of them would want 
to dance. She was told that if she just could 
not bring herself to dance with a Negro, she 
must handle the situation with the utmost 
tact, and must consult with her supervisors. 

This sensible and forthright handling of a 
situation usually botched up by white people 
had some surprising results. White girls— 
some of them from the Deep South—found 
themselves able to dance with Negro soldiers 
and sailors. They found that dancing with a 
man does not mean one would marry him, 
or that marriage is expected. The attractive 
colored girls who were hostesses report in 
many instances that the best acquaintances 
they formed were among the white boys from 
Dixie. 

The Stage Door Canteen had its headaches 
on the color line. There were a few fights 
and a few hard words. There were times 
when the board of directors discussed com- 
promise. But compromise never came. It 
closed its doors as it opened them—without 
selling-out democracy. We join countless 
servicemen all over the world in saying to 
the Stage Door’ Canteen: Farewell and Hail! 


Not One Out of a Million 


RAVE white heroes in our armed services 
have been awarded the nation’s highest 
decoration, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, literally in batches by President Tru- 
man, The Crisis would not take one ounce 


of credit from these men whose citations 
suggest that the honor they have won, high 
as it is, is not adequate thanks for their 


sacrifices and heroism, ~ Yet it does seem 
strange to Negro Americans that out of the 
nearly one million of their men in the armed 
services not one should have performed in 
such a manner as to be cited for the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 


Byrnes and the Balkans 


UR Secretary of State, the Hon. James 

F. Byrnes, is deeply concerned about 
“free democratic elections” in the Balkan 
countries: He has issued several statements 
on these elections and has made major 
speeches in which they received his attention. 

Mr. Byrnes hails from South Carolina, a 
state which has not, up to this writing, been 
noted for its “free democratic elections.” 
Scores of thousands of white and Negro 
citizens in South Carolina are prevented from 
voting through the devices of the poll tax, 
the so-called “white” Democratic primary, 
and through tricky and discriminatory regis- 
tration laws. 

We join the Norfolk Journal and Guide 
and others in demanding that Mr. Byrnes 
exhibit some concern for “free democratic 
elections” in his home state and in other 
states with similar restrictions on the exer- 
cise of the ballot. Until that is done, our 
State Department is in the unenviable posi- 
tion of a hypocrite in international. affairs; a 
position, we imagine, which is fully appreci- 
ated by the Soviet government, at which Mr. 
Byrnes’ speeches were directed. 


Death for FEPC? 


T becomes apparent as this session of 

Congress draws to d close that it will take 
the greatest of pressure upon the White 
House, Congress, and the political party lead- 
ers if the bill for a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission is acted upon. 

The old wartime FEPC is being forced out 
of existence. It has cut staff to the bone, 
and is closing up most of its regional of- 
fices as of December 15. It is estimated that 
even this skeleton will disappear by March 
15, if not sooner. In the meantime, even 
with supporting pronouncements from Presi- 
lent Truman, the bill for a permanent FEPC 
has been bottled up in both the House and 
the Senate. . 

Both major parties should be held to strict 
accountability on this issue. Demands for 
passage should be made upon President Tru- 
man, Senator Alben W. Barkley, Democratic 
Chairman Robert Hannegan, and Republican 
Chairman Herbert E. Brownell. The latter 
two should be addressed at the Democratic 
and Republican National Committees, re- 
spectively, Washington, D. C. In addition, 
letters should be sent to senators and con- 
gressmen from the states and districts in 
which the voters and supporters of FEPC 
live. 





What’s Ahead For Robinson? 


back for the long winter wait until 

spring when it will see for the first time 
a “recognizable” Negro in action in organized 
white baseball, a situation, ugly and unseemly, 
has raised its head in the midst of things. 
As a result the tough, arduous campaign 
fought over the years to integrate Negro play- 
ers into the national pastime, faces the pros- 
pect of being nullified. 

The “recognizable” Negro who is due for 
action on a minor league baseball nine is 
Jack Roosevelt (Jackie) Robinson, smooth 
black, 26-year-old former all-around athlete 
at the University of California at Los An- 
geles. Robinson was signed on Oct. 29 by 
Barnch Rickey, Sr., president of the National 
League Brooklyn Dodgers Baseball Club, to 
a contract to play shortstop for the Monireal 
Royals, International League farm club of the 
world-famed “Bums” from Flatbush. 


Jes when the sports public is settling 


The “situation, ugly and unseemly,” that 
has arisen, is one of the oddities of the hu- 
man mental process in which the best thing 
is rejected in favor of the status quo. The 
action taken by Branch Rickey, Sr., in doing 
what he called “the right thing’—giving a 
Negro youth’ the chance to’ put his ability to 
an acid test—is being combatted by a well- 
integrated clique of ofganized baseball’s reae- 
tionary whites in cahoots with disgruntled, 
fearful Negro club owners. The latter are 
afraid that the step taken by Rickey will in- 
augurate a wholesale “raiding” of their teams 
for star players in minor and major. league 
tryouts or jobs, and that they will, in the 
process, be put out of business. The white 
reactionaries are led by Clark Griffith, aged 
president of the Washington American 
League Senators, and several others who been 
afraid so far to announce themselves as being 
publicly in opposition to Rickey’s stand. 


70-year-old Ban 


For 70-odd years, organized baseball has 
adamantly refused to lower the color bar to 
admit Negro players. By secret “gentlemen’s 
agreements” and “unwritten laws” Negroes 
have been forced to play outside the pale of 
organized baseball. The ban has been absolute 
except in certain rare occasions where Ne- 
groes have been “slipped” into major league 

Since this article was placed in type, the owners 
of clubs in the Negro leagues have dropped all pro- 
tests except that against taking their players without 
paying for them. They say they will not block their 
players from a chance in the majors, but they feel 


the big leagues should compensate them for the time 
and expense of training players. 


By Dan Burley 


Branch Rickey of the Dodgers 
knew he would have to fight 
certain white owners and play- 
ers on the signing of Jackie 
Robinson, but he is bewildered, 
says the writer, by the opposi- 
tion from the Negro baseball 
world. Adding to the confusion 
is a group of white sports writ- 
ers and other “viewers-with- 
alarm” who are trying to wreck 
the first real chance Negroes 
have had in organized baseball. 


Courtesy of Amsterdam News 
Jackie Robinson, the first Negro to be signed 
up by organized baseball. 


ball clubs by what reactionaries call “un- 
scrupulous managers” and allowed to play un- 
til detected. Of course, Cubans with Negro 
blood have played in the game and some are 
willing to bet that quite a few Negroes are 
on major and minor deague rosters right 
now, although the “man” doesn’t know it. 
The man credited with officially establish- 
ing a color bar in organized baseball was the 
late C. F. (Pop) Anson of the old Chicago 
White Stockings which later became the Na- 
tional League Cubs. It was Pop Anson’s in- 
sistence, old-timers recall, that made the color 
line an ex-officio policy in organized baseball 
and not until Branch Rickey’s action was the 
rule credited to Anson ever violated. 
Unlike collegiate sports, football, baseball, 
track, and in some extreme cases, basketball, 


professional baseball is an American industry 
built on dollars and cents. Because warm 
weather is imperative for training and play- 
ing purposes, southern white boys have pre- 
dominated the lineups of the various clubs in 
the major and minor league circuits, Like the 
Army and Navy, professional baseball has 
been a “career” proposition to outstanding 
sons of the lilywhite South and that accounts 
for much of the insistence on the color bar, 
While the two St. Louis clubs, the Cardinals 
in the National League, and the Browns in 
the American League, are the only members 
of the major circuits from Border States, the 
fact remains that southern dominance of 
baseball is as absolute as southern say-so over 
congressional and senatorial committee chair- 
manships. All these factors were in front of 
Branch Rickey when he made his momentous 
lecision. 


Promises of ‘Tryouts’ 


The late Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
was goaded into a public statement by pres- 
sure of the Negro press and liberal organiza- 
tions crusading for fair play in the nation’s 
most popular sport. The High Commissioner 
of Baseball announced that “there is no 
agreement, gentlemen’s, secret, or otherwise 
that bars Negro players from the major 
leagues.” This was the first big “break” of 
the long campaign launched in the dim, by- 
gone days of Rube Foster and Sol . White. 
The next came in a deluge of promises of 
“tryouts” to prospective Negro candidates for 
big league play by such owners of clubs as 
Jay Benswanger of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
and others, including the owners of the Phila- 
delphia Nationals, the Cleyeland Tigers and 
the Chicago Cubs. Nothing came of them, 
however. The names of prominent Negro 
players were advanced on all sides and in- 
cluded Josh Gibson, home run king of the 
Homestead Grays, his teammate, Dutch Leon- 
ard, first baseman and a home run slugger of 
note; Roy Campanello, catcher for the Balti- 
more Elite Giants; Sammy Hughes, second 
baseman of the Elites, and others, among 
them the aging Willie Wells, peerless short- 
stop who at the time, had “jumped” the Negro 
National League for Mexico; Leroy (Satch- 
el) Paige, ancient moundsman, who even at 
his age is still considered the greatest pitcher 
in baseball, white or black. But nothing ever 
happened. 

The campaign seemed on the way to @ 
stalemate. Despite World War II and all the 
propaganda about race rights, equality, free- 
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dom, opportunity, etc., baseball seemed almost 
certain to remain the last bulwark of white 
reaction against Negro participation. 

Then came the actuality of Fair Employ- 
ment Practice legislation. The wartime FEPC 
set up by the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was limited in scope, being concen- 
trated on discrimination in war industries. 
The New York State Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act passed by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
was the stick that finally broke the camel’s 
back. While Dewey probably had never given 
a thought to baseball and the effect a state 
FEPC would have on the color line in that 
sport, columnists, newspapermen and sports 
experts immediately found out that the rules 
of the state FEPC would most certainly af- 
fect the way professional baseball was run in 
New York State, at least. Since it was an 
avenue of employment and since it rigidly 
barred Negroes from its rosters, baseball was 
wide open for attack. 


Rickey Pioneers 

However, three years before the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination was 
set up, Branch Rickey had been exploring the 
possibilities of using Negroes in organized 
baseball. It might be noted here that Branch 
Rickey is of the adamant type. Law or no 
law, he does what he thinks is right. 

In contrast to the chicanery and double-talk 
of Larry S. MacPhail who was president of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers when the matter of 
lifting the color bar against Negroes was 
placed squarely in his lap by a committee of 
which the writer was a member, Rickey inter- 
ested himself thoroughly in the matter. While 
MacPhail’s files were choked with research 
data on Negro players, names, ages, records, 
affiliations, etc., plus scores, averages, and so 


forth, he did nothing about it beyond making: 


some hazy statements about bringing up the 
matter at the winter league meeting of the 
baseball people. He went into the army shortly 
after and it is to be doubted that he ever 
introduced the matter to his associates. 

Rickey, however, first of all, decided he 
wanted to give Negroes a chance and then he 
sent his scouts everywhere to find out who 
could make the grade. A deeply religious man 
with the fire of the crusader burning in his 
breast, this heavy-set, spectacle-wearing “John 
Brown” of baseball then fortified himself 
against the inevitable blasts he would get 
from his colleagues as well as the race-haters, 
fascists, and the worshippers at the cult of 
anti-everything but white. He selected the 
name of Jackie Robinson as the Negro he 
felt most likely to succeed if given a chance 
and then sent for the lad and signed him up. 
That was all there was to it. Rickey wishes 
that was all. But it isn’t. 


Negro Leaguers Protest 

The Kansas City Monarchs Club with which 
Robinson was playing when Rickey gave him 
@ contract, hollered out first, and loud. Co- 
owner Tom Baird, white, prematurely issued 
a statement in which he said the Kansas City 
club would fight to retain Robinson who, it 





was claimed, was under contract to the Mon- 
archs. This story was spread throughout the 
nation’s sport pages and others followed by 
certain owners of clubs in the Negro Na- 
tional League intimating that they would 
back Kansas City to the hilt. 

However, Baird rescinded his original state- 
ment and announced in a telegram to the 
writer, “Sorry my interview with Associated 
Press relative to Jackie Robinson misquoted 
also misinterpreted. We would not do any- 
thing to hamper or impede the advancement 
of any Negro player nor would we do any- 
thing to keep any Negro player out of white 
major leagues. Branch Rickey never contacted 
us at any time about signing Jackie Robinson. 
We sent Jackie Robinson for tryout’ with 
Boston last April.” 

Then, one by one, club owners in both the 
Negro National and American League joined 
in roundly condemning Rickey for signing up 
Robinson who they insisted was the property 
of the Kansas City club. Rickey, fighting back, 
stated that the Negro Leagues themselves 
were “operating in the zone of a racket,” and 
by implication, practically told them all to go 
to hell (although Mr. Rickey does not actually 
use such language). Rickey, however, was 
plainly hurt and bewildered. He told the 
writer that he expected to fight Clark Griffith, 
MacPhail and any of the major or minor 
league club owners and knew how to fight 
them. But he couldn’t understand what to do 





Amsterdam News 

Jackie Robinson and fiancee, attractive Rachel Isum, cross their fingers for luck as they discuss 

Jackie’s plans for meeting the exigencies a or ‘South when he begins winter training in 
a. 


about opposition of any kind from the mem- 
bers of a race he had gone far out of his 
way to recognize and help. He told me that 
the talk about breaking up Negro clubs by 
taking players was too silly to think about. 
“Major league clubs take players each season 
from the rosters of minor league teams,” he 
said, “but are the minor league clubs broken 
up?” 

Rickey had already had dealings with Negro 
baseball. Through W. A. (Gus) Greenlee, 
Pittsburgh promoter and sportsman and 
founder of the present Negro National 
League, Kickey came in contact with the 
persons yho are behind Negro baseball for 
the first time. Greenlee, refused re-entry into 
the NNL by his former asosciates for what 
he claimed were personal reasons, organized 
another circuit, the United States League, 
with franchises at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn; 
Wrigley Field, Chicago, and Forbes Field, 
Pittsburgh, as well as in other cities. Rickey 
came on in this setup, got interested in it, and 
favored it with his blessings. 


‘Tryouts’ For Two 

Meantime, Joe Bostic, former sports editor 
of the People’s Voice in Harlem, had rounded 
up two players, Dave (Showboat) Thomas, 
first baseman for the New York Cubans of 
the NNL, and Terris MacDuffie, eccentric 
righthanded pitcher, and had taken them to 

(Continued on page 364) 
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A British government building on a street in Lagos, capital of Nigeria, one of Great Britain’s four West African colonial experiments (Sierra 
Leone, Nigeria, Gold Coast and the Bamiba). Africa’s first general strike of modern times had its beginning in Lagos. 


Africa Awakes 


NE more prize jewel has slipped -loose 
6) in His Majesty’s crown—with His 

Majesty being unable this time to call 
in his favorite tinker, Winston Churchill, to 
set it in place again. That jewel is Nigeria, 
where civilization was a reality when it was 
still an unknown word to His Majesty’s and 
Churchill’s ancestors. The organized workers 
of* Nigeria recently challenged that pseudo- 
civilization known as imperialism in a ten- 
weeks general strike and won the first battle 
of a major world struggle which can never 
be resolved until Africa becomes a continent 
of free nations instead of a sub-world of 
oppressed colonies: 

This strike in Nigeria may mean as much 
to all of Africa as Bunker Hill means to all 
the nations of the Americas. For Nigeria is 
teaching Africa that the people have in their 
own hands a greater weapon than all the 
shiny planes and artillery of the white rulers. 
The weapon is simply intelligent mass action. 


Britain’s ‘Model Colony’ 


Moreover, Britain's “model colony” has de- 
veloped a powerful trade union movement 
which can be a core of progress for all 
Africa. Within the last two generations, this 
subject nation of 23,000,000 black people has 
also brought forth a capable, determined na- 
tive intelligentsia which realizes that its fu- 


By Harold Preece 


Nigerian workers strike a blow 

for the beginning of the end of 

British imperialism, and set the 

pace for heightened relations 

between colonial trade unionists 

and the organized workers of 
America 


ture lies with the folk of the kraals and 
compounds rather than with the imported 
white “elite” sent out from London to bleed 
the country. During five years and a half of 
World War II, we had little news out of 
Africa except what the British censors chose 
to let us have. We knew from the NAACP 
and the Council on African Affairs that 
British authorities, in many colonies, had used 
the war emergency as an excuse to clamp 
down on the emerging labor and nationalist 
movements of the old mother continent. We 
suspected that an explosion was mounting 
under the lid which had been sealed with 
Mr. Churchill’s optimistic statement that he 
had “not been called upon to preside over 
the liquidation of His Majesty’s Empire.” 
If many of us were surprised that Nigeria 
blew the lid before the war ended, it is a 
sign that we underestimated the uncompro- 
mising new forces which are coming to ma- 
turity throughout those whole tense areas of 


the colonial countries. 
On July 7, one month before the surrender 


- of Japan, the news was flashed from Lagos, 


capital of Nigeria, that 200,000 workers, mem- 
bers of the country’s trade unions had called 
an all-out strike and tied up all transporta- 
tion as well as all governmental services. It 
was the first general strike in Africa since 
the Hebrews under Moses staged a mass 
stoppage preparatory to a mass walkout from 
Egypt. By the time that the British cenosrs 
had reluctantly passed the news of the Ni- 
gerian strike to the outside world, the strug- 
gle was already in its second week with the 
British authorities threatening to use military 
force but afraid that all Africa would be 
touched off if they backed up words with 
guns. 


Increases Refused 


Black railroad workers—skilled employees 
who had mastered the white man’s techniques 
and the white man’s books—had joined with 
black workers from the engineering work: 
shops to begin the strike, after the acting 
governor flatly refused to grant a fifty per 
cent increase in wages to a united front 
trade union committee deeply concerned with 
war time increases in living costs. The in- 
creases which the unions had been asking 
since 1941 would have brought irregular and 
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unskilled workers up to a minimum of 50 
cents per day, skilled workers to a minimum 
of 65 cents. 


To Americans, those sums seem modest tc 
the point of being pitiful. That the requested 
raises were reasonable enough is shown by 
one comparison. Britishers, working for their 
government in Nigeria, had received repeated 
raises and subsidies to help them keep up 
with the ever-increasing prices of necessities 
as well as the luxuries which Britishers de- 
mand in London or in Lagos. The Nigerian 
colonial government, however, had written 
union officials representing the colored popu- 
lation on June 11 that: “An increase in 
money wages will not secure any betterment 
in the conditions of living unless plentiful 
supplies of foods and goods are available— 
agricultural production cannot be expected to 
show immediate improvement and existing 
conditions are likely to continue for some 
time.” 

The foundations of the British empire 
shake, in war or in peace, if a black bonds- 
man of that empire asks for an extra nickel. 
But union officials recognized the grim fact 
that millions of Nigerians would be dead or 
permanently weakened from starvation if 
“existing conditions” were to “continue” for 
any time. They answered that Jetter not with 
polite correspondence, but with action. They 
told the workers to come out of the shops 
and offices and into the streets. 


Workers Walk Out 


In a day’s time, postal and telegraph work- 
ers, electricians and helpers, seamen and 
nurses, lawyers and laborers—all of them on 
the government payroll—had walked out with 
the railroaders. Before three days had passed, 
it was impossible to ride a bus or a train, to 
send a letter or telegram, in all of the 42,000 
square miles of Nigeria. House servants, em- 
ployed by the British gentility, failed in many 
cases to show up to work, leaving the gentle- 
men and their wives to empty their own 
slops and brew their own tea. 


Tribal organizations refused to furnish 
“blacklegs” or scabs to take the jobs of the 
strikers so that Britain was unable to employ 
imperialism’s prize trick of using farming 
folk against wage workers. Only seventeen 
out of some eighty labor organizations affili- 
ated with the All-Nigerian Trade Union Con- 
gress were involved in the strike. But all 
other affiliates gave sympathetic and loyal 
support to that vanguard of 200,000 which 
was fighting the battle of a continent while 
it was fighting the battle of labor. ‘ 


When the Nigerian workers began taking 
stock of their rulers, they also began to evalu- 
ate their own union leaders: Uncle Toms are 
on their way out in Africa as they are on 
their way out in America. Dr. T. A. Bankole, 
president of the Congress and a Nigeriar 
version of the AFL’s saintly William Green, 
was deposed because he sided with British 
Governor Sir Arthur Richards and urged the 
strikers to return to work with their de- 


British Combine 
While. his fellow Nigerians were fighting 
British economic imperialism on the home 
front, this soldier from Nigeria was getting 
himself wounded in fighting in Burma and the 
Middle East. This veteran of the Burma 
campaign, shown walking away from the hos- 
pital ship on crutches, typifies African sol- 
diers who fought overseas during World War 
II for the first time in the history of the four 
British West African colonies. West Afn- 
cans proved to be among the world’s finest 
jungle fighters and distinguished themselves 

in many campaigns, 


mands still pending. He was succeeded by 
one of Africa’s great native leaders, a man 
who is destined to become a world figure as 
Africa takes a commanding position in re- 
building the world, A. O. Imoude, president 
of the Railway Workers Union, who had 
been released a few weeks earlier from “pro- 
tective custody” under what Churchill’s now- 
fallen government called “defense of the 
realm regulations.” 


Native Leaders Rise 


All Lagos had turned out to meet Imoude 
when he returned home from prison on June 
2. He had been placed on a white horse and 
had then ridden in triumph through cheering 
crowds to Glover Memorial Hall. Nigeria’s 
leading native citizens had gathered at the 
hall to wine and dine him. However, Imoude 
was thinking more of the crowds in the 
street, the people who depended upon his 
courage and foresight now that the war was 
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ending’ with the great imperialist powers tak- 
ing no steps to fulfill any of the promises 
that had been made to the captive peoples. 
He had little time to rest after. his return: 
the people had given him too much work for 
the hectic days which lay ahead. 


Another commanding figure to arise from 
the struggle is Nnamdi Azikiwe, sometimes 
called “The Black Hearst of West Africa” 
because he owns a whole chain of newspapers 
in that part of the continent, Azikiwe, how- 
ever, does not appreciate the nickname be- 
cause he is the exact opposite of the reac- 
tionary American publisher in temperament 
and in policy. He was educated at Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania and later lec- 
tured in social science there. It might have 
been to his personal interests to have sup- 
ported the empire and not the strikers. But 
Azikiwe is carved in the stature of Africa 
and not in the stature of Churchill. 


At.the outset of the strike, Azikiwe threw 
the full support of his two Nigerian papers, 
the West African Pilot and the Daily Comet, 
behind the strikers. He lashed out, in the 
biting language of a man who knows the 
future of his country, lies with his country’s 
people against labor leaders who were faint- 
hearted about the strike. When Governor 
Richards’ censors clamped down on him, he 
left the editorial columns of his papers blank 
in protest. Finally, the two papers were 
banned and threats were made to deport the 
courageous editor from Nigeria. Those 
threats fizzled into thin air when the NAACP 
in New York took up the fight for a free’ 
press in Africa. 


Governor Richards had been sent to Ni- 
geria, so it is said, because he had suppressed 
the 1938 Jamaica strikes while governing that 
largest island of the West Indies. What 
worked with black men in one part of the 
world, he reasoned in the typically stupid 
fashion of the average British colonial ruler, 
should work with black men in any other 
part’of the world. He blustered in from Lon- 
don, where he had been conferring with the 
Ministry of Colonies, and decreed that the 
strikers should receive no wages for June. 
All of their civil service benefits—including 
pensions—he decreed were to be wiped. out 
unless they stopped insulting the King by 
their outrageous conduct and returned to 
work as good Negroes should. Then the Gov- 
ernor invoked war time defense legislation 
which was obviously unenforceable because 
Nigeria didn’t have jails to hold 200,000 men. 


Workers Demonstrate 


The King’s police routed then suspected 
leaders of the strike out of bed on Sunday at 
midnight and accused them of violating the 
defense regulations. Charges were later with- 
drawn against one man, but the other nine 
faced the pleasant prospect of spending the 
rest of their lives in one of the King’s con- 
centration camps. 


The answer of the workers was as swift 
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Nigerian miners are shown at work here in the production of columbite, a mineral used in the production of special steels for aircraft 


construction. 


“Tributors” or miners are shown carrying the mineral concentrate from the mines in head-pans. 


The African general strike 


set higher standards for these workers as well as the many others who engaged in or lent tacit support to the mass work stoppage. 


as the awakening of Africa. Thousands of 
them gathered in a demonstration which 
packed the streets of Lagos to swear allegi- 
ance, in ancient tribal ceremonies, to Mother 
Africa and to pledge support to the nine 
who had been locked behind the bars. They 
voted, without one dissenting voice, not to 
return to work until wages were raised and 
until some new demands were granted. These 
demands were full pay for strikers during the 
entire period of the struggle, governmental 
guarantee of pensions and other benefits, and 
no penalizing of strikers. 


The flower of the King’s police and the 
King’s native troops looked on helplessly as a 
tortured continent showed its ability to fight 
back. Imperialism was being weighed in the 
balance there at that never-to-be forgotten 
demonstration in that West African city, 
from which slaves were once shipped to New 
Orleans and Havana. And imperialism was 
watching the irrevocable handwriting on the 
wall, traced in the strong, elemental language 
of strong, elemental people. 


Unquestionably, the coming to power of 
the Labor Party government in England, 
during the progress of the strike, helped the 
Nigerians win their battle which closed the 


last week in August, with spluttering old 
Governor Richards granting all demands and 
half a million people celebrating in the streets. 
New Prime Minister R. Clement Attlee was 
on a spot hotter than any place in Nigeria. 
For the platforms of the Labor Party en- 
dorse trade union organization in the colonies. 
Meanwhile, an ex-coal miner, George Henry 
Hall, and an ex-railway clerk, Arthur Creech 
Jones had succeeded Churchill’s two colonial 
secretaries—the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Duke’s brother-in-law, Oliver Stanley, the lat- 
ter who is said to have opposed home rule 
for the British West Indies because he owns 
large landholdings in the islands. 

But in view of the British Labor govern- 
ment’s continued failure to reverse Church- 
ill’s smelly policies in Greece and Bulgaria, 
one should not fall into the short-sighted 
view of thinking that the new London gov- 
ernment would have acted decently in Ni- 
geria without strong world pressure. 


Statesmen Lead Strike 


The men who led the Nigerian strike are 
statesmen who know that no subject people 
can win freedom by itself. Their trade unions 
are affiliated with the new World Congress 
of Trade Unions, representing 60,000,000 


workers in both owning and owned countries. 
It was to the organized workers of other 
nations, to liberal organizations like the Pan 
African Federation in London, and _ the 
NAACP and Council on African Affairs in 
America that they turned for help. 

And it is a deep omen for the future, an 
undeniable sign that the world is changing its 
opinions about Africa, that the people of 
Nigeria received universal support. Protests, 
demanding that Governor Richards act in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the United 
Nations charfer, were sent from the United 
States, Britain, and the West Indies. It is 
said that the Governor’s desk was swamped 
with indignant letters and cablegrams insist- 
ing that he meet the reasonable requests of 
the strikers. 

Meanwhile, new ties have been forged be- 
tween Africa and between America, which 
once enslaved Africans, in the heat of this 
battle. The Nigerian workers lost all faith in 
the old guard British trade union leaders 
when Laborite Sir Walter Citrine disdained 
their appeal for help, and urged them to go 
back to work while the issues of life and 
death for them were ironed out in polite 
British style. But a different kind of message, 

(Continued on Page 363) 
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Federal Aid To Edueation 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


DUCATION in the United States tra- 
kK ditionally has been the function solely 

of state and local governments. The 
federal government has had no part in it. 
But the same thing was true of relief for the 
unemployed and aged. This too was a mat- 
ter for the states, towns, and counties to 
handle under state supervision. In that re- 
spect our constitutional theory and actual 
practice have completely changed. The re- 
sponsibility for relief of the unemployed and 
aged was acknowledged to be a federal func- 
tion under Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration, 
although the actual handling. of unemploy- 
ment insurance has been left to the laws of 
the separate states in a great measure. There 
is reason now to believe that the federal gov- 
ernment will swing its financial power, simi- 
larly, to support education. 


Certainly the facts concerning inequality of 
educational opportunities open to people in 
different states are startling. One reason- 
able test of educational opportunities is the 
current expenditures fdr schools per pupil 
enrolled. It is not exactly accurate, for states 
where educational expenditures per pupil are 
low are apt to have a good many pupils not 
at school at all in the years from 5 to 17, 


“The fact is undeniable that 
poor schooling anywhere in the 
United States tends to spread its 
harmful influence into the 
whole economic and political 
life of the nation.” Facts and 
figures given in this pertinent 
article show a startling disparity 
between educational opportu- 
nities in the 48 states, and point 
out wherein poor education for 
Negroes and, even, whites in 
Mississippi or Georgia casts its 
baneful shadow over education 
for Negroes and whites in New 
York or California. 


either because they did not go on to high 
school or even finish grade school or, in 
some rural areas, because there just were not 
schools open in their district because of the 
lack of teachers. The educational expendi- 
ture per pupil ranges from $135 in New York 
to $24 in Mississippi. Five states, New York, 
New Jersey, California, Nevada, and Mon- 


tana spent more than $100 per pupil and five 
states, Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi spent less than $35 
per pupil. 


Variations in Enrollment 


The number of pupils aged 14 to 17 en- 
rolled in high schools varied greatly. Ten 
states have over four fifths of such children 
in high school, namely Wyoming where 94 
out of 100 children in that age group are in 
high school, Utah, Washington, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, New York, California, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. On the other hand one state, 
Mississippi, has less than two fifths of the 
students of appropriate age in high school, 
and seven other states have one half or less, 
namely Kentucky, Alabama, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Montana, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana. 

The war has made the situation worse by 
causing an exodus of teachers to war work 
over and above the expected demands of the 
draft upon male teachers, for the simple but 
effective reason that the salaries of teachers 
are far too low and have not advanced in 
proportion to the advances achieved in take 
home pay by the employees in most war in- 
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Poor educational opportunities in segregated schools of southern states indirectly affect the boys and girls shown here pledging allegiance, 
who attend “mixed” and relatively progressive schools in the Pacific Coast city of San Francisco 
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dustries. In no less than 28 of the 48 states 
the average pay of all instructional personnel, 
including principals and supervisors, was un- 
der $1300 a year, which means less than $25 
a week. In Mississippi the average was $517 
a year and in eleven states the average was 
less than $1000 a year. Naturally the loss to 
defense industries as a result is serious, and 
schools must either close down or the classes 
must be so increased in size that the quality 


of instruction available for the pupils is 
seriously impaired despite the best effort and 
training on the part of the available teachers. 


Industry Attracts Teachers 


The movement of teachers to war indus- 


tries tends to be greatest in proportion in the 
states where teachers’ salaries are already 
lowest and educational facilities in general 
the least adequate. Hence the decline in edu- 
cational opportunities due to the war has in- 
creased the spread between the educational 


opportunities offered in states where such ad- 
vantages were already the worst and those 
where educational standards were relatively 
the highest: This disparity in educational 
opportunity between different states is exag- 
gerated and complicated by lack of decent 
educational opportunities for Negroes. Ne- 
groes are concentrated in the Southern states 
where educational facilities even for whites 
are below the national average, and they suf- 
fer from a further substantial differential in 
educational opportunities open to them. For 
example, the average expenditure for white 
children and for Negro children in eight 
Southern states ranges from 71 cents out of 
each dollar spent for white pupils in Mary- 


land to 20 cents in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. 


This compares with a national average ex- 
penditure of approximately $80 per pupil. 
Both white and Negro children in such states 
are under-privileged educationally, but the 
Negro children far more so. 


These facts about inequality of educational 
opportunity cast their baneful influence far 
outside the communities directlv affected, for 
people move around freely in the United 
States. Some states have a very high pro- 
portion of their population born and educated 
in other states. This internal migration has 
been increased considerably by the war due to 
the concentration of war industries in cer- 
tain localities. Therefore, poor education in 
many localities inevitably affects adversely the 
average education and intelligent voting of 
citizens all over the United States. 


Race Relations Affected 


This situation harmfully influences race re- 
lations and increases race prejudice. Negroes 
born in the South tend to migrate North 
when they see a good opportunity, partly to 
seek better pay and even more to get better 
education for their children. But they can- 


not help bringing with them the educational 
deficiencies which are the necessary result of 
discrimination against Negroes in the field of 





educational opportunities in most Southern 
states. These educational deficiencies help to 
fix in the minds of unintelligent white persons 
even in the North a picture of Negroes as 
uncouth and unlettered and even incapable of 
receiving a good education. This in turn, cir- 
cumvents those Negroes born in the North 
and West where there is little if any educa- 
tional discrimination and where Negroes have 
contributed largely to the ranks of doctors, 
teachers, lawyers, judges, and the learned 
professions generally. 

National and international affairs are in- 
creasingly important in the lives and liveli- 
hood of all of us. What Washington does is 
of far more concern and affects far more 
intimately the life of each one of us than 
ever before. This fact is largely an inevitable 
and natural political result of increasingly 
rapid transportation and communication 
which have tied the country together in 
economic inter-dependence. Consequently men 
elected to Congress and the Senate by voters 
in any state or group of states where there is 
a poor average of education and information, 
by their action affect substantially and prob- 
ably harmfully the happiness and welfare of 
those who live in places where the educa- 
tional standards are higher. 


Illiteracy Rejections 


The way this inter-dependence affects us is 
illustrated by the figures for rejections in the 
draft because .of educational deficiencies. 
(The Army considered that a 4th grade edu- 
cation was sufficient, and rejected men merely 
for lack of a 4th grade education.) In some 
states the rejections for educational defi- 
ciencies are negligible. In other states the 
rejections on educational grounds are very 
high. For example, in Mississippi and 
Georgia more than 10% of all draftees were 
rejected for lack of adequate education. In 
Tennessee and Texas about 9% were so re- 
jected, in Alabama over 8%, and in Florida, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, 6% or over failed to meet the minimum 
educational requirements, In some states on 
the other hand there were no such rejections, 
and in New York only three out of every 
10,000 were rejected for lack of schooling. 
Needless to say, a heavier burden of military 
service is thus laid on the shoulders of the 
better educated states to meet the deficiencies. 
in filling their draft quotas by the states where 
the lack of education raised the rejection rate. 


Unfortunately, in the states where most 
Negroes live the proportion of rejections 
among Negroes for lack of a minimum edu- 
cation is substantially higher than the re- 
jection rate among whites. In Georgia for 
example one out of four Negroes were re- 
jected on educational grounds, while the white 
rejection rate was only 45 per thousand. In 
Mississippi the Negro rate was 150 per thou- 
sand and the white rate 18 per thousand. 
This was not true of Tennessee where re- 
jections for educational reasons were twice 
as high among whites as among Negracs re- 





flecting the shockingly inadequate educational 
facilities in the Appalachian Mountain re- 
gions where whites greatly predominate; but 
the markedly higher rejection rate for Ne- 
groes was true of all the other states of the 
deep South. Proportionately more Negroes 
than whites avoided being drafted into the 
army so that the white man paid in blood for 
prejudices which cause him to discriminate 
in providing educational facilities for his Ne- 
gro fellow citizen. 

The reason for the wide differences in 
educational opportunities is not hard to un- 
derstand. In the case of Negroes, of course, 
it is due to discrimination against them, as 
the figures on educational expenditures per 
child already given make quite plain. This 
discrimmation in turn is the result largely 
of discrimination against Negroes in their 
right to vote. Consequently legislators, county 
commissioners, school board members, and 
others who voted consistently against decent 
educational facilities for Negroes did not 
have to fear any possible reprisals at the 
polls by angered Negro parents. 


Equality Not in Sight 


It may well be that this discrimination in 
voting rights will be given a death blow by 
the recent Supreme Court decision outlawing 
the Democratic White Primary. But even if 
that decision is enforced and not flouted it 
will take a generation before its effect will be 


felt fully in more nearly equal educational op- 
portunities. 


Even more basic a*reason for the disparity 
in educational opportunities, and one that 
affects a larger number of persons is the wide 
difference between states in the total income 
of their inhabitants per child of school age 
and in their tax paying capacity. 

Probably the total income in the state per 
child of school age is one of the best mea- 
sures of tax paying capacity. It varies widely. 
Thirteen states have incomes of over $3,000 
per child and thirteen states at the other end 
have incomes of less than $1,500 per child: 
Five states actually had incomes of over 
$4,000 per child and four states had incomes 
of less than $1,000 per child. Nevada had an 
income of $5,130 per child and Mississippi 
had an income of only $698. Generally speak- 
ing the low income states have the heaviest 
educational responsibility and provide the 
least adequate school opportunities. That is 
not because they neglect their children in 
most cases; they simply do not have the fi- 
nancial strength to do much more. “The 
kids are where the cash ain’t,” as one home- 
spun sociologist put it. 


In tax paying capacity* there is again a 
vast difference. Five states have a relative 





*The National Educational Association has com- 
puted a relative tax paying ability per capita of 
population on the basis of the estimated yield at 
uniform rates of six types of taxes, personal income 
tax, real estate tax, business income tax, stock trans- 
fer tax, severance tax, and corporation organization 
tax. (The gasoline tax was omitted as most states 
use it only for highways, not for general purposes.) 


(Continued on page 363) 
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adults who have been in close contact 

with children, when they read about 
white students striking because of the pres- 
ence of Negroes in their schools, An untold 
number of experiments have proven that chil- 
dren do not have prejudices, but acquire them 
from adults. Keeping this in mind, one is 
able to look objectively upon recent school 
strikes in Gary, Chicago and New York, and 
analyze them for what they are. 


A BIG question comes into the minds of 


In all three instances the strikes broke out 
in areas where there is a heavy concentra- 
tion of foreign-born — Italian, Hungarian, 
Polish, Spanish persons and members of 
similar “melting pot” groups. All constitute a 
group that is largely economically insecure. 
They provide a fertile field for Fascist- 
minded Americans, bent upon dividing, and 
thereby ruling, the masses of Americans. 


The Froebel school strike in Gary presents 
an excellent example of how members of sub- 
versive organizations can and are using our 
children to foment strife between racial and 
religious groups. One man, who appeared on 
the platform with the strikers, coaching the 
student spokesman, was a known member of 
a prominent subversive organization before 
the United States declared war in 1941. This 
man is alleged to have been seen at public 
meetings of the hate group in Gary. It is also 
well known that about two years ago he tried 
to divide the school by forming a white 
Parent-Teacher group in opposition to the 
“mixed” PTA, 


Nazi Helps Out 


Shortly after the conclusion of the strike, 
two of the strikers were seen in a printing 
establishment owned by a man who was ex- 
posed by Louis Adamic, the well-known 
author, as a Nazi, at a public meeting in 
Gary in 1940, This printer, who has no ap- 
parent official connection with the public 
school system, knew the school set-up so well 
that he was able to draw a map showing the 
location of each school and another designat- 
ing the schools as either Negro, white or 
“mixed.” 


Intolerance on the Juvenile Level 


By Noma Jensen 


What factors were behind the 

recent school strikes in Gary, 

Chicago and New York? The 

" subversive efforts of organized 

hate groups says the author of 
this timely piece. 


investigation it was found that six of the 
strike leaders were “D” average students and 
considered “bad actors” by the teaching per- 
sonnel. One of the strike leaders, a member 
of a “zoot suit” clique, had been in the Froebel 
school area only three weeks before the strike 
broke out. 


Many Negro students at Froebel when ques- 
tioned said that the strike came as “a com- 
plete surprise” to them. They had always 
thought of the strike leader as a “good guy.” 
Negroes and white youth had been attending 
Froebel school for 20 years without friction 
up to the time of the strike. 


The concensus of people when questioned 
about the school strike in Gary is that it is not 
over. As one person remarked, “Neither side 
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won, and we are going into the ominous phase 
now as the opposition goes underground.” 


Clashes in Chicago 


The school strikes in Chicago are undoubt- 
edly the result of mounting group antago- 
nisms. These antagonisms can be traced to the 
community’s failure to alleviate over-crowded- 
ness in housing, discrimination in employment 
and in the lack of success in various civic 
groups to reform the city’s school system. 

At Englewood high school where the strike 
broke out in Chicago, the racial composition 
has shifted so that the whites are now in the 
minority. Minor clashes of an interracial .na- 
ture have occurred here during the past 
several years. Instead of meeting the problem 
with a realistic intercultural studies and activ- 
ity program the school authorities asked for 
additional policemen in the Englewood area. 

One cannot look at the school strike situa- 
tion honestly without being cognizant of the 
role that housing plays in this picture. In 
Chicago recently there has been considerable 
agitation for increased residential segregation. 
This has taken overt action in the restrictive 
covenant campaign. The idea of “Negro 
areas” and “white areas” in housing has been 


Acme 
Intergroup activity and cooferation such as is being carried out between these Negro and 
white children of Philadelphia, shown working on a poster project, makes for better under- 
standing among minority groups. Realistic intercultural studies and activities programs in 
the sphools would make it unnecessary to request policemen to patrol schools in tension areas. 
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When one of the strikers was told by an 
interested observer, “It looks as if the strike 
will be over soon,” the boy remarked, “Now 
we can throw away our Nazi flags.” Upon 
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transferred to the public schools, so that we 
hear increased talk of “white schools” and 
“Negro schools” on the part of white adults 
in Chicago. Another cause for intergroup ten- 
sions has been the subversive, but freely cir- 
culated, rumors of the “Eleanor clubs” and 
“push days.” 


Last summer a “sex crime wave” broke out 
in Chicago. This was given much publicity 
by the daily press, which in no subtle manner 
brought the racial angle into prominence. 
Those who had watched this build-up by the 
daily press were not surprised when they 
learned that one of the school strikes was 
preceded by a rumor that one of the white 
girl students had been raped by two Negro 
students. 


Laxity in New York 


In New-York, there was no evidence of 
direct stimulation by organized hate groups. 
Nevertheless, a thorough investigation might 
reveal such un-American activity as was un- 
covered in Gary. Moreover, the strike fits into 
a similar pattern as relates to organized hood- 
lumism. The boys who swarmed around Ben- 
jamin Franklin school during the disturbance 
were street loafers and members of all-white 
gangs from various parts of the city. As one 
observer noted, “They looked as if they were 
itching for some excitement.” 

Many parents fearing for the safety of 
their children appeared on the scene ready to 
protect them. Here again was an under-privi- 
leged non-English speaking group, very inse- 
cure and ready to fight at the least provoca- 
tion. 


Benjamin Franklin High School is widely 
respected in New York for its excellent pro- 
gram of intercultural education. Dr. Leonard 
Cavello, the principal, has been tireless in his 
efforts to bring about real harmony and good- 
will in his school. However, the Board of 
Education in the city of New York has not 
given Dr. Cavello the financial support nor 
the required personnel for him to do the job 
which he knows needs to be done. The com- 
munity has been lax here, also, in checking 
race hate groups which find fertile ground in 
such areas. 


Negroes see in these school strikes a very 
definite attempt to take away the small gains 
which they have made toward achieving first 
class citizenship. On the other hand, many 
white persons realize that “mixed” schools 
are the beginning of the end of the segre- 
gated pattern. The school strikes in Gary, 
Chicago and New York should be ample 
proof that the latter will use any methods— 
even Nazi methods—to stem the tide. 





Built Ledo Road 


Negro troops formed 65 percent of the 
more than 15,000 soldiers in the construction 
forces of the Ledo Road from India to 


China, the War Department has announced. 











































































































































Acme 
These Philadelphia youngsters approach the business of improved interracial understanding 
through the simple matter of learning to get along together at play. Youngsters at the North 
Light Boys’ club playground choose up for sides prior to a game of sand lot baseball. For 
betier understanding among minority groups, Joseph Blum of Roman Catholic high school, 
gets set to catch the bat held by James White, the Negro lad, of Joel Cook high. 





MYOPIA 


The man from Mars could easily see Superior white must always be! 
The glaring incongruity Such undefended dignity ; 
Of poor earth-man. Quite. sensitive. 






He sets up levels by a race, He shares his culture high or low 
Or by the color of a face. ; But thinks the shareholder should know 
A doubtful plan. A little less. 






He seeks improvement day by day So lost in forests of wishful thinking 
But thinks that darker man should stay Are trees of merit; with honor sinking 
Quite primitive. In deep distress. 


By BEATRICE WRIGHT 
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TRUMAN ASKED To END PRISON Jim Crow : 
In a recent letter which describes conditions 
in Federal prisons as “shocking,” the NAACP 
urged President Harry S. Truman to issue 
a directive “forthwith to the Bureau of 
Prisons to be transmitted to the wardens in 
all Federal prisons directing them to discon- 
tinue all rules, regulations and policies with 
respect to all prison activity and endeavor 
based upon race.” 

Walter White, executive secretary of the 
NAACP requested immediate action by the 
President, asserting that for three years the 
NAACP has been active in investigating and 
protesting discrimination and segregation in 
Federal prisons and that the matter had 
been brought repeatedly to the attention of 
James V. Bennett, Director of Prisons. “All 
of our efforts to obtain a directive from the 
Bureau of Prisons to abolish segregation 
during these years have been unsuccessful,” 
he stated in the letter. 


NAACP action was taken following severe 
disciplinary measures used against persons 
in the Ashland Federal Prison, who protested 


against dining hall segregation of Negroes 
and whites. 


OKLAHOMANS TO Fite Epucation Suit: 
By immediate court action, educational equal- 
ity for 200,000 Oklahoma Negroes will be 
sought, according to a program of legal ac- 
tion adopted by the annual state convention 
of the NAACP at McAlester. If success- 
ful, the suit will open the state’s institutions 
of higher learning to the Negro. 

The move will involve an attempt to enroll 





LUNCEFORD A LIFE MEMBER—Jimmy Lunceford, famous band leader, is shown here presenting a check for life a in 
to Mrs. Virginia Kiah, former membership secretary of the Baltimore 4son 
executive secretary of the branch, and extreme right, LeRoy. Carter, 


in the University of Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa A. & A. College Negro students who 
want ‘courses on graduate and professional 
levels not offered by the state at Langston 
university. The plan of attack will be similar 
to that used in Missouri in the now cele- 
brated Lloyd Gaines case. 

Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel of the 
NAACP from New York, who addressed 
the Oklahoma conference said the proposed 
suit will be “the easiest case to beat that 
ever entered the courts of Oklahoma.” 

Prope or FLoripwA KKK Soucnut: A re- 
quest that Tom C. Clark, United States At- 
torney General, institute an immediate inves- 
tigation of the burning of five fiery crosses 
near Negro homes in a subdivision of Miami, 
Florida, early last month, was made by Thur- 
good Marshall, chief counsel of the NAACP. 

“This method of intimidation by the re- 
cently rejuvenated Klu Klux Klan and kin- 
dred organizations most certainly deserves 
the immediate attention of the Department of 
Justice,” Marshall wrote. “This is especially 
true in the light of the recent lynchings in 
Florida.” 

Marshall also wired Governor Millard F. 
Caldwell of Florida urging an investigation 
of the incident by the Governor’s office. 

Asks CLEMENCY For GI’S GIVEN 12 Anp 50 
Years: A petition for clemency has been filed 
by the NAACP on behalf of Purdie S. 
Jackson, enlisted man who was convicted by 
general court martial in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and sentenced to a dishonorable discharge and 
confinement for 12 years for assaulting three 
white civilians with criminal intent, and Capt. 


branch. Others in the photo are, extreme left A 


the NAACP 
V. Pinkney, 


assistant field secretary of the national office. 


Leroy A. Clay, formerly a captain in the 92nd 
Infantry Division, convicted of disobedience 
of orders while overseas and sentenced to 
dishonorable discharge and 50 years confine- 
ment at hard labor. 

The charges involving Jackson grew out of 
an altercation which occurred in the drug 
store owned by one of the civilians because 
the Negro soldier sat in a section reserved 
for the use of white patrons. It was pointed 
out in the petition that no wrong-doing on 
Jackson’s part was established at the trial; 
that the white men were actually the ag- 
gressors; that Jackson was acting in self- 
defense; that although the wounds which pe- 
titioner Jackson allegedly inflicted were re- 
ported serious, no medical authority was 
called to testify who had attended same; 
and that dishonorable discharge and 12 years 
confinement were highly disproportionate to 
the offenses proved. 

Clay, sentenced to 50 years confinement, 
later had his sentence reduced. Neverthe- 
less, the Association pointed out in the peti- 
tion that the record of the trial discloses a 
deliberate intent on the part of ‘the authoritties 
of the 92nd Division to discredit Clay and 
ruin his military career by assigning him to 
duty for which he had no training and no 
background; further since this assignment 
was intended as a form of punishment, it was 
illegal and therefore could not be the basis 
of a trial by court-martial. 

NAACP attorneys in the filing of both 
petitions are Thurgood Marshall and his as- 
sistant Robert L. Carter. 

NoN-SEGREGATION PROMISED BY VETS’ SuR- 
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GEON GENERAL: Following a conference with 
representatives of the National Negro Pub- 
lishers’ Association, the NAACP and leading 
figures of the National Medical Association, 
General Paul H. Hawley, Assistant Surgeon 
General and Chief of Staff of the hospital 
division of the Veterans’ Administration, 
promised that he would personally visit “non- 
segregated institutions of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and proceed as rapidly as circum- 
stances permitted to integrate Negroes into 
these institutions.” 

Among other topics discussed in the one- 
hour conference was the appointment of 
guardians for incompetent Negro veterans. 

Protests SEGREGATION IN NAvAL CENTER: 
A protest has been lodged with the Secretary 
of the Navy James V. Forrestal by the 
NAACP for segregation of visitors to the 
Naval Training Center at Bainbridge, Mary- 
land. 

The NAACP letter relates that colored visi- 
tors are forced to use a jim-crow bus, must 
meet their relatives in uniform in a separate 
hall set aside for Negroes only, and are not 
permitted to leave the hall during the visit, 
whereas white sailors and their friends have 
the freedom of the grounds. 

Freepom Soucut For Fr. LAwton MEN: 
The NAACP has filed a petition for clem- 
ency with the Secretary of War on behalf 
of 27 Negro soldiers convicted of rioting at 
Fort Lawton, Washington, against Italian 
prisoners-of-war. The sentences imposed 
ranged from one to 15 years confinement at 
hard labor. 

In addition to detailing the prejudicial 
errors committed at the trial, it was pointed 
out that although clashes between American 
soldiers and Italian prisoners-of-war occurred 
a number of times prior to the riot, Fort 
Lawton authorities had taken no steps to 
guard against future occurrences and by 
their lax policies made the riot of August 
14, 1944, inevitable. 

Crvittan Review or Mivitary Courts: The 
proposal of Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
for a civilian investigation of military courts- 
martial received the immediate endorsement 
of the NAACP which declared that there is 
“very considerable feeling among Negro sol- 
diers about the manner in which they were 
treated in courts-martial.” 

A telegram sent to Senator Morse said: 
“National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People heartily endorses and sup- 
ports your proposal for civilian investigation 
of military courts-martial. Scores of ¢om- 
plaints to this office substantiate your belief 
that military courts-martial have been guilty 
of the grossest types of miscarriage of jus- 
tice.” 

LauNcH ATTACK ON VETs’ PROBLEMS: A 
nation-wide attack on the problems of Negro 
veterans was launched in November at a 
conference called in Washington by the 
Veterans’ Bureau of the NAACP, headed by 
Capt. Jesse O. Dedmon, Jr. Delegates attend- 
ing the conference heard discussions on em- 
ployment, education, loans, health and legal 


Naiman’s Studio 

FOUGHT SEGREGATION—James S. Wright, 

former Navy electrician, figured in the break- 

ing down of the color bar at the Anacostia 

Naval Recewing Station. (See “Story of the 
Month.”) 


aid and legislation. 

The Veterans’ Bureau of the NAACP was 
set up last January 1, in the office of. the 
Association’s Washington Bureau at 100 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Capt. Dedmon, 
who served in World War II with the 366th 
Infantry, began his duties when ‘the bureau 
was set up. 

PAN-AFRICAN CoNGRESS MEETS: Tw> hun- 
dred delegates attended the Pan-African Con- 
gress which met in October at Manchester, 
England and drafted a number of reforms, 
demanding, among other things, the franchise 
for all men and women at twenty-one; com- 
pulsory, free and uniform education up to 
sixteen; inviolability of person, house and 
privacy; freedom of speech, movement and 
occupation; and revision of the civil and 
criminal ‘code in accordance with these re- 
forms, 

Dr, W. E. Burghardt DuBois, representing 
the NAACP, was appointed permanent chair- 
man of the Congress. 

LuNceForp BEcoMEs Lire MEMBER: Jimmie 
Lunceford, famous orchestra leader, became 
a life member of the NAACP when he gave 
a check for $500 to the Baltimore branch 
during a recent membership campaign. Lunce- 
ford made a formal presentation of his check 
to Addison V. Pinkney, executive secretary; 
Mrs. Virginia Kiah, former membership sec- 
retary, and LeRoy Carter, assistant field sec- 
retary from the New York office. 

Duke Ellington, Count Basie and Cab Cal- 
loway are other band leaders who are life 
members of the NAACP. Lunceford is the 
seventy-third paid up life member of the 
Association. 

PRAISE FoR Sports Ficures: In a letter 


The Crisis 


from the NAACP, Branch Rickey of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers was praised for “following 
the sound American tradition of fair play,” 
in signing Jackie Robinson to play with the 
Montreal Royals, farm club of the Dodgers, 
“Especially do we appreciate,” the letter 
stated, “your statements at the time of the 
signing and subsequent to it. There was no 
equivocation from the Dodger office.’ 

In another letter, signed by Roy Wilkins, 
assistant secretary of the NAACP, -Rudy 
York, star first baseman of the world cham- 
pionship Detroit Tigers, drew praise from 
the Association for his statement wishing 
Jackie Robinson “all the luck in the world” 
as the first Negro member of organized base- 
ball. York, whose hémetown is Cartersville, 
Georgia, was the only Southern white player 
who made a favorable comment on the sign- 
ing of Robinson by the Brooklyn Dodger 
management. 

ScHoot Strikes INVESTIGATED: According 
to on-the-spot investigations made by Miss 
Noma Jensen of the NAACP New York 
office, the school strikes in Gary, Ind., and 
Chicago give real evidence of being fomented 
by an organized group or groups. Miss Jen- 
sen’s investigation disclosed facts that ran 
counter to the stories in the daily newspapers, 

She said that members of well known sub- 
versive organizations are active in Gary and 
that “all have a stake in this Froebel school 
strike and they are acting accordingly.” 

Sunatra Hits JuvENILE INTOLERANCE: 
Frank Sinatra, of radio and stage fame, ‘con- 
demned racial and religious intolerance of 
juveniles in a speech to several thousand stu- 
dents at New York’s Benjamin Franklin 
High School. The school was the scene sev- 
eral weeks ago of disturbances between Negro 
and white teen-age groups, some students in 
the school and some boys in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Sinatra’s appearance was arranged by the 
national office of the NAACP with Dr. Leon- 
ard Covello, principal of the school. The 
following week, Sinatra spoke to students at 
Froebel high school in Gary, Indiana. 

To Lonpon YoutH Meet: Gloster Current, 
éxecutive secretary of the Detroit NAACP 
branch, represented the Assqciation _ last 
month at the World Youth Conference held 
in London, England, October 31 to Novem- 
ber 9. 

MinIMuM WaAcE But Is Supportep: Leslie 
Perry of the NAACP Washington Bureau 
testified early last month before the House 
Labor Committee in support of the Pepper- 
Hook 65 cents minimum wage bill, which 
would raise the minimum wage of all un- 
skilled laborers covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 from 40 cents an hour 
to 65 cents, and after two years automatically 
to 75 cents. 

Although endorsing the principal of the 
legislation, the NAACP said that an amend- 
ment was needed to protect Negro workers 
from wage differentials based solely on race. 
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1. the New England Regional NAACP Confer- 


lowi 

. pla Wh he B h ence held a recent regular meeting in Worces- 
vith r at the rancnes ter at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Os- 
0 uae Are Doing -well, members of the Worcester branch. Nine 


branches were represented: Newport, Provi- 
dence, Springfield, Boston, New Bedford, 
New Britain, Bridgeport, New Haven and 


letter 
of the 





was no Connecticut: The Greenwich branch held ; 
: its regular meeting on November 25, -with ee. gg . a of - 
Nilkins, Roy Wilkins, assistant executive secretary of oston Youth Council, was also present an 


acted as secretary of the meeting. 


, ‘Rudy the NAACP and editor of THE Crisis as ; 

| cham- principal speaker, Wilkins spoke on “The The Boston Youth Council was recently 
e from Fight Against Native Fascism.” awarded the Isaac Smalls Award for work 
wishing Intinots : In its 1945 membership campaign, accomplished. 


New Jersey: Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, field 
secretary of the NAACP, conducted the 1945 
membership campaign of the Camden branch, 


world” the Chicago branch reported 17,500 new 
d base- members and over $26,000 in dues up to No- 
ersville, yember 11. Detroit, Baltimore and Chicago 





» player are the largest branches in the NAACP. All 
1e sign- have memberships of more than 15,000. De- 
Dodger troit leads with 24,000 members. Mrs. Daisy Story of the Month 
E. Lampkin, national field secretary, directed Another stronghold of discrimination 

cording the Chicago membership campaign. Oscar G. against Negroes at Anacostia Naval 
y Miss Brown is president of the branch. Receiving Station has been wiped out 
y York Members of the Decatur branch were with the opening of the swimming pool 
d., and pleased with the stand taken by the Decatur on the base to colored aemiite men on 
mented Herald on the signing of Jackie Robinson orders from U. S, Navy Rear Admiral 
ss Jen- with the Brooklyn Dodgers’ farm team. William M. Fechteler, assistant chief 
iat ran Commenting on the recent sports move of naval personnel. CG. Marshall Wilson 
spapers, which paves the way for the entrance of the In September, Electricians’ Mate NEW SECRETARY-—Charles A. Shorter, re- 
vn sub- Negro ‘into organized baseball, the Herald First Class James E. Wright was a stu- cently appointed executive secretary of the 
iry and says editorially, “Branch Rickey ... is a dent at the Navy’s Electrical Inter- Philadelphia branch. 

school sociologist as well as a baseball man. He is Communication school at the receiving 
y.” aware of all the issues involved. He will be station. He reported to the Washing- which featured a mass meeting on November 
RANCE; commended for his precedent-breaking action. ton, D. C. branch of the NAACP that 11 with Walter White, executive secretary 
le, ‘con- But the major share of the applause must be he had been refused admittance when of the NAACP, as principal speaker. 
ince of reserved for Jackie Robinson. His courage, he went to the pool at a time designated New York: At the regular meeting of the 
nd stu- his patience and tolerance will have much to oe the stutlente. New Rochelle branch on Sunday, November 
ranklin do with determining the success of this latest George E. C. Hayes, president of the 11, at the Gospel Tabernacle, Roy Wilkins, 
ne sev- experiment in promoting improved race rela- District of Columbia branch, wrote the assistant secretary of the NAACP and editor 
| Negro tions in this country.” Navy Department, inquiring into the of THe Crisis, was the principal speaker. The 


ents in INDIANA: The Kokomo branch held the membership committee of the branch reported 


circumstances of Wright’s experience 


ighbor- second of a series of meetings on reconversion and received the reply that “the Navy more than 900 members to date. John Tate is 
problems at the Mount Pisgah Baptist Church. is desirous of preventing discrimination president of the New Rochelle branch. 

by the The program featured a panel discussion on against any of its personnel.” Onto: At a meeting of the Ohio Confer- 
. Leon- § the topic, “The Part I Play in the World of When Wright subsequently met a ence of Branches delegates representing 29 
1. The ' Tomorrow.” Speakers were Mrs. Goldie Mad- second refusal at the swimming pool, branches with an aggregate membership of 
lents at ry, whose subject was “Recreation” ; Willis the NAACP again wrote asking for a 35,000, met Oct. 27-28 in Dayton to adopt a 
4 Robertson, “The Negro and His Vote”; and clear statement of policy with regard series of strongly-worded resolutions as blue- 
‘urrent, Herbert Terry, “Labor and Unions.” A mass to the pool. prints for future action in dealing with state- 
AACP chorus of all churches under the direction of Rear Admiral Fechteler replied that wide problems. 

— Mrs, Veloica Edwards, furnished music for “indtemctignss have Ween. issucd that. ail The speedy enactment of a State Fair‘ Em- 





se held the program. The Rey. H. A. Perry and facilities at the Receiving Station, Navy ployment Practices law was urged by the 
Jovem- Hollis King, president of the branch, were Yard, Washington, D. C. shall be conference. Each branch was urged to be on 
additional speakers. Lee John Jackson served availabe on the ielaias eet to all au- the alert to safeguard the interests of return- 
Leslie as general chairman of the program. thorized personnel regardless of race or ing veterans and to assist them in securing 
anal MARYLAND: At the close of the annual einer their rights in the areas of full employment, 
House membership campaign recently held in Balti- Wright, with a record of more than housing and all other benefits provided for 
-epper- more, the branch of that city reported ap- three years wartime service, was the by state and federal legislation. The confer- 
which proximately 12,000 new members and a cash first Negro to graduate from the Elec- ence also asked that “all branches go on rec- * 
tl oe total of $14,500. Counting the continuing trical Inter-Communication school, ord as insisting on complete integration of 
Labor members of the branch, the grand total is where he was an outstanding student. patients, doctors, dentists, nurses, technicians 
» hou declared by branch officers to be nearly He was honorably discharged from the and administrative personnel in all veteran 
tically 20,000, Navy last October 12. After his dis- facilities and that committees be appointed by 
Because of increased activity in the prob- charge he visited his family in Detroit, every branch to visit such hospitals with the 
of the lems in this area, the Baltimore branch, one but returned to Washington recently to purpose of determining their policies and 
mend> of the three largest in the country, has moved join the picket line at the ‘home of practices in this respect and report same to 
orkers into a suite of six rooms, the entire first Senator Theodore G. Bilbo of Missis- the National Office.” 
» race. floor at 402 Dolphin street, corner McCulloh. sippi, where a Veterans’ Picket to Oust Another resolution was adopted insisting on 
Addison V. Pinkney is executive secretary Bilbo has been maintained for several “the complete and immediate cessation of seg- 
end and Mrs. Lillie M. Jackson is president. weeks. regation in the armed forces,” and urging 


MASSACHUSETTS: The executive board of that “promotion and assignments be made on 
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the basis of merit and ability.” There were 
also pertinent resolutions on housing and ur- 
ban redevelopment of local boards of educa- 
tion. 

In its concluding resolution, the group 
asked each branch to petition its congressmen 
and senators to actively support the follow- 
ing pending legislation: Full Employment Bill, 
Fair Employment Pactice Commission legis- 
lation, amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act providing for 65-75 cents per hour 
minimum wage, abolition of the poll tax, the 
Wagner-Dingell-Murray Social Security bill, 
the maintenance of post-war price controls, 
and the anti-lynching bill. 

The resolutions were signed by the follow- 
ing members of the conference: William 
Howard, Youngstown; Artee Fleming, Ak- 
ron; Marian Williams, Dayton; Edward Cox, 
Columbus; Howard Snell, Cincinnati; N. K. 
Christopher, Cleveland; T. M. Berry, chair- 
man, Cincinnati. 

Walter White, executive secretary of the 
NAACP, was the principal speaker at the 
closing meeting of the Ohio Conference of 
Branches on October 28. 

The membership drive of the Toledo 
branch closed with a victory dinner at the 
Third Baptist church and a total membership 
of 1,305 and collection of $1,616 was reported. 
The Rev. G. J. Johnson was general chairman 
of the Toledo campaign and Mrs. Iola Heslip 
was co-chairman. The Rev. Clyde Adams is 
president of the Toledo branch. 

Mrs. Miley O. Williamson, executive sec- 
retary of the Dayton branch and Fred Dillard, 
local labor leader, were guest speakers at the 
meeting during which the Youngstown branch 
launched its annual membership campaign at 
the Federal Street YMCA. The Rev. S. S. 
Booker is campaign director and the goal 
of the branch is 2,000 new members. In re- 
cent weeks the branch has been engaged in 
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WINS AWARD—Mrs. Adelaide Plum of the 
Los Angeles branch is shown here accepting 
the gold award, which she won for reporting 
the largest number of members by individual 
effort in the branch’s 1945 membership cam- 


paign. 


combatting police brutality and anti-Negro 
sentiment in the public schools. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Members of the Philadel- 
phia branch lauded Tom Moorehead, radio 
station WFIL sportscaster, for his recent 
broadcast on the signing of Jackie Robinson, 
star shortstop of the Kansas City Monarchs, 
to a major league farm club by Branch 
Rickey, manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 





RECEIVES GIFT FROM BRANCH—For his outstanding services during the recent 1945 membership campaign, Thomas L. Griffith Jr., presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles, California branch receives a gift of appreciation from the branch. Shown here, left to right, are: E. C. Atkin- 
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The sportscaster, who took time out of his 
regular broadcast to hail Rickey’s action, said 
in part: “For a long period of time, far too 
long, baseball has ignored the rights of mi- 
norities. It is amazing that baseball has been 
so prejudiced for such a long period of time, 
But Jet’s hope that from here on out, every- 
one and anyone will have an equal oppor- 
tunity in the sports field regardless of what 
that sport may be. . . . This is strictly the 
start of what might be termed real demo- 
cratic progress, one which, to my way of 
thinking, cannot help but be successful be- 
cause it is right. We in America cannot go on 
forever telling the world that we believe in 
freedom of this and freedom of that, and an 
equal opportunity for everyone unless we 
mean it. More and more we are getting to the 
point where we do mean it. It would be mar- 
velous if from now on, we worked together 
with less and less prejudice.” 

A recent article entitled, “Yellow Cab is 
Yellow,” in The Veterans’ Journal, liberal 
spokesman for vets in Philadelphia, brought 
forth an urgent appeal from the local 
NAACP that the Journal support a campaign 
for all veterans interested in establishing a 
cab service in Philadelphia. 

In part the appeal was as follows: “In 
behalf of all the veterans in Philadelphia, 
members of their families and every other 
American who has made any sacrifice to fight 
a war for freedom for all people, we beseech 
you and those connected with The Veterans’ 
Journal to immediately take steps to have the 
campaign for G.I, Taxi-Cab Association co- 
ordinated so that colored and white G.I.’s 
will be fighting together instead of having to 
fight each other, and then fight Yellow Cab, 
too. This is the only way this fight can be 
won,” 

“Getting on the Beam” will be theme of the 
first Philadelphia Area Youth Conference to 


son, Nita Blackwell, field secretary; L. G. Robinson, vice president; Alice Cunningham, board member; Thomas L. Griffith Jr., Zella M. 


Taylor, branch secretary, and Clarence S. Smith, financial secretary. 
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U. S. Army Air Corps 


“THRILL” FOR NATIONAL OFFICERS—Co/. B. O. Davis Jr., is shown welcoming Walter White and Roy Wilkins on their arrival at God- 
man Field last month. Despite the fact that the globe-trotting NAACP executive secretary, Walter White, had flown over 150,000 miles by 


military aircraft, he stated that this trip was his first with a Negro crew. He termed it “a thrilling experience and... the smoothest flight 

I ever had.” Shown, as a guard of honor turned out to welcome the executives, are left to right, Roy Wilkins and Walter White (still in 

parachutes and flying clothes); Col. Davis, commanding officer of Godman Army Air Field; 1st Lt. Charles Walker, Jackson, Mich. 
pilot; 1st Lt. William Parks, Asbury Park, N. J., provost marshal and Flight Officer William Williams, Cleveland, Ohio, co-pilot. 


be held December 26, 27 and 28. There are 
now more than 500 members of seven youth 
councils now functioning through the Phila- 
delphia branch. 


The board of directors of the Philadelphia 
branch announced the appointment of Charles 
Shorter to the position of executive secretary 
during the last week in October. A native of 
Washington, D. C., Shorter is a graduate of 
Howard University where he received both 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees. He has also 
studied housing administration at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and has had a varied 
career in the fields of housing and industrial 
relations. He was introduced to the branch 
membership at the regular meeting on No- 
vember 6. Mr. Shorter was the principal 
speaker at the Mount Zion Baptist church on 
November 11. An experienced industrial re- 
lations and personnel adviser, he spoke on 
“What Can We Do to Help Solve Our Own 
Racial Problems.” The meeting was under the 
auspices of Area 9, and was directed by 
Mrs. Mable Young, chairman and William 
L. Strong, modeartor. 


Texas: The San Antonio branch NAACP 
closed its membership drive with 1,528 mem- 
bers. The campaign director, F. S. Sonier, 
worked out a system of dividing the city 
into four zones in which he placed a major 


over each zone. Each major, in turn, appointed 
his own workers. The city was effectively 
covered in this manner. The four campaign 
majors ~were: O. E. Fitzgerald, Garland 
Speaker, Dr. H. E. Hayward’ and P. F. Rob- 
erts. Dr. Haywood was announced as the 
winning major with a total of $629.50. 


VirciniA: A state-wide fight for full citi- 
zenship rights on all fronts was continued by 
vote of all the delegates to the tenth annual 
Virginia State Conference of Branches of, the 
NAACP which met in Richmond November 
3-4. Resolutions adopted by the Conference 
provide for legal action in criminal cases, 
equalizing educational opportunities and pub- 
lic transportation; housing, employment and 
other state and community affairs. The con- 
ference heard a report of its legal committee 
on the concentrated effort made last year to 
abolish segregation and discrimination in in- 
terstate travel. A total of 114 delegates was 
present from 52 branches of the 68 in the 
state. Dr. J. M. Tinsley was re-elected presi- 
dent. 

The Roanoke branch has undertaken as its 
local project the registration of all persons in 
the community. Two public mass meetings 
have been held to give the widest possible 
publicity to the project. At both meetings, 
which were-attended, it was urged that not 


only NAACP members, but all of the local 
citizenry should register. W. C., Rose repre- 
sented the branch at the state conference in 
Richmond, 

The Fairfax County Branch has presented 
the community library three books about the 
Negro—“The Winds of Fear,” “Deep River,” 
and “What The Negro Wants,” the latter 
edited by Rayford Logan. In addition to 
these, the educational committee under the 
Rev. W. E. Corner’s chairmanship has made 
available to branch members six other books 
—“Freedom Road,” “The American Dilem- 
ma,” “There Are Things to Do,” “The Negro 
in Virginia,” “Races of Mankind,” and “The 
White Christian and His Conscience.” The 
educational committee of the Fairfax County 
branch is also building a mailing list of lead- 
ing white citizens in the community to whom 
suitable literature will be sent in the interest 
of interracial understanding. 


West Virctnta: Charleston’s Municipal 
Auditorium was packed almost to the limit 
of its 3,500 seat capacity recently when 
Marion Anderson, the great Negro contralto, 
was welcomed back to the state in a concert 
presented under the auspices of the Charleston 
barnch of the NAACP, During intermission, 
the branch presented the singer with a large 
sheaf of crimson roses. 
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The Camden, New Jersey branch of the 
NAACP is continuing its fight for full inte- 
gration of pupils and teachers in the public 
schools of Camden and the appointment of 
Negro teachers to the secondary schools of 
the city. So far, no legal case has been estab- 
lished as the branch has not been able to get 
teachers to file applications for appointments 
in the secondary schools. There is a number 
of qualified teachers with secondary certifi- 
cates who are teaching in the elementary 
schools. 

Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, National Field 
Secretary, assisted the branch in launching 
its 1945 membership campaign for 3,000 new 
members. The annual meeting was held at the 
Frances Harper YMCA with Mrs. Lampkins 
present to instruct workers and membership 
leaders for the campaign. The first report 
meeting was held November 11 at Whittier 
school, with Walter White, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NAACP, as speaker. Dr. J. Mau- 
rice Vaughn is chairman of the membership 
committee and campaign committee. His co- 
chairman is Robert Loving. 


OKLAHOMA: The Weleetka branch of the 
NAACP recently had as its guest speaker, 
Roscoe Dunjee, state president of the Okla- 
homa Conference of NAACP Branches. A 
total of $36.17 was raised for the branch’s 
work. Part.of this sum was contributed to 
the Leroy Benton case of Tulsa. The Wel- 
eetka branch has a membership of 116,79 of 
whom are adults and 37 youth members, 


TENNESSEE: A committee to study the 
merits and demerits of candidates for city 
council and school board of Knoxville was 
appointed at a recent regular meeting of the 
Knoxville branch NAACP at a meeting at 
the Carnegia library. The Rev. D. Albert 
Jackson, pastor of Mount Zion Baptist 
church, is president of the branch. Three 
hundred members of the Knoxville branch 
were present at meeting at which city election 
study committee was named. 


WEst VIRGINIA: At the state convention 
of branches of the NAACP held in Hunting- 
ton, the Rev. J. Carl Miller, pastor of the 
local Sixteenth Street Baptist church, was 
reelected state secretary. Other state officers 
named include: T. G. Nutter, Charleston at- 
torney, reelected president; Dr. M. A. Mor- 
rison, Wheeling, first vice president ; and Mrs. 
Emma Hammler, Charleston, treasurer. 
Speakers during the Conference included: A. 
H. Catioway, assistant superintendent of 
Knawha county schools; Judge H. Clay 
Warth, Cabell county Common Pleas court, 
H. D. Hazelwood, principal of Douglass high 
school and Donald F. Jones, national field 
director of the NAACP. A 60-voice chorus 
sang at the conference’s closing session. 


Bishop John A. Gregg of Kansas City, 
Kas., was guest speaker at the opening meet- 
ing of the Charleston branch’s 1945-46 term. 
The A.M.E. church prelate was the house- 
guest of Mr. and Mrs, T. G. Nutter. Special 
music during the meeting was under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Dennis Smith. 


‘On The Beam’ With 


Youth Councils 





Detroit, MicHIGAN: The first annual Youth 
Leadership Training Conference of the De- 
troit branch, the theme of which was “Build- 
ing for Democracy” was held October 26-28, 
1945. At the opening meeting subjects dis- 
cussed were, “The National Organization of 
the NAACP” by Mrs. Ruby Hurley, national 
youth director; “The Detroit Branch of the 
NAACP” by Dr. James McClendon, branch 
president and “The Detroit Branch Youth 
Program by ‘Miss Roberta McGuire, Detroit 
branch youth director. 

The Saturday morning session began with 
the consideration of “Group Organization,” 
with Dr, M. R. Smith of the Division of Stu- 
dents and Personnel, Wayne University as 
the discussion leader. 

The details of organizing and formulating 
programs for NAACP groups were given 
by Mrs. Hurley. = 

“Problems of Group Behavior and Inter- 
Group Relations” were presented by Dr. 
Fritz Redl, Professor of Social Work, Wayne 
University. Dr. Redl explained that all mem- 
bers must feel secure in the group in order 
to maintain interest. 

Speakers in a symposium on “Youth Group 
Activities Programs” were Mr. Collins J. 
Reynolds, American Council on Education, 
Committee on Inter-Group Relations and 
teacher in Detroit public schools; chairmen, 
Mrs. Marietta Hipple, Crafts Instructor, 
Cooley high school; Mr. Jesse Owen, Olym- 
pic Star; Mr. Gilbert Rau, speech instructor, 
Wayne University and a music instructor 
from Northwestern high school. 


Mrs. Hipple displayed several types of 
craftwork, handbags, wallets and jewelry, 
pointing out that craftwork projects could 
be incorporated in any youth group programs. 

Mr. Owens stressed the importance of rec- 
reation for its health value and training in 
sportsmanship and fair play. 


A trio of Northwestern high school stu- 
dents accompanied by their instructor pre- 
sented several folk songs as suggested means 
of improving human relationships through 
music. 

The value of spontaneous drama and skits, 
was. explained by Mr. Rau. He also em- 
phasized the importance of utilizing the radio 
for youth group programs. 

Mrs. Jeanetta Welch Brown delivered an 
address on “Youth in the International 
Scene” at the Saturday evening session. Sev- 
eral musical selections given by the Du Pre 
Choir were very well received. 

Community singing, under the direction of 
Mrs. Dorothy Steger, choral specialist, De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation; selections 
by the NAACP Youth Choir, directed by Mr. 
William Hines and a summary of the con- 
ference by Mrs. Hurley were the features of 
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the closing breakfast meeting of the con- 
ference. 

Gordon Klopf, Division of Student Person- 
nel was the chairman of the conference Plan- 
ning Committee, the other members of which 
were Mr. Lou Fraiburg, Miss Nina Gainer, 
Mrs. Helen Garner and Mr. Collins J. Rey- 
nolds. 


Boston, MAssAcHusetts: The Boston 
Youth Council received the Ike Smalls Award 
for achievement at a mass meeting, Sunday, 
November 25th. There will be no let-down 
in their work or leaning back on their laurels 
from the looks of their present program, 
They are working on the cases of a 13 year 
old boy who is accused of raping a grown 
white woman in broad daylight; a veteran of 
World War II refused admittance to a Busi- 
ness School because of color; discrimination 


Contest Deadline 


Deadline of the Youth Council Essay 
Contest has been extended to December 
15. Prize winning essays should be sent 


from the Youth Councils directly to the 
National Office, 20 West 40th street, 
New York 18, N. Y. There will be no 
regional judging. 





of a student at Northeastern University who 
was refused housing because of color. They 
are pressing the Boston Housing Authority 
for no segregation in the proposed new hous- 
ing project and working to increase member- 
ship to include all people and to educate the 
public on the importance of full employment 
and a permanent FEPC. 

The council reports that discrimination has 
been increasing in Boston to an alarming 
extent and that it plans to spearhead the or- 
ganization of a Peoples Committee to Combat 
Intolerance to serve as a clearing house for 
all information relative to techniques and 
strategy. 


RIversIvE, CALIFORNIA: We have not heard 
much from our West Coast groups recently 
but this council has reported that their first 
project on the Fall program was a popularity 
contest, the winner of which was to have 
been crowned at a Halloween Dance. River- 
side had planned to be represented at the An- 
nual Youth Conference. We hope they will 


be able to come at the new time, December 
27-30. 


PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA: Here is a 
new Youth Council in the making. They 
have twenty-three members now and hope to 
qualify for a charter very soon, One of their 
main objectives is to get some recreational 
facilities for Negro Youth in the Community. 


PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY: The Youth Coun- 
cil has sent 350 letters to Federal and State 
government officials since it has been or- 
ganized. Delegates were sent to the New 
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Will We Be Seeing You? 


The first postwar conference of the 
National Youth Council of the NAACP 
is scheduled to meet December 27-30, 
1945 on the campus of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Xenia, Ohio. Mrs. Ruby Hur- 
ley, National Youth Director, is expect- 
ing a record attendance and hopes that 
all Youth Council delegates who had 
made plans to attend on the previously 
announced date can make this meeting. 


Jersey State Youth Conference of Youth 
Councils of which the former chairman of 
the publicity committee Robert C. Pittard, 
was elected president. Pittard is now presi- 
dent pro tem since Fulton Hines Jr. is on 
leave to the Armed Forces. Several thousand 
copies of the State Civil Rights Law have 
been prepared for distribution and the edu- 
cation of the community. The Y.M.C.A. has 
donated a room for the use of the council 
which had been decorated and set up by 
Youth Council members as their office. 


EASTON, PENNSYIVANIA; The Youth Coun- 
cil of the Easton branch, NAACP, held an 
organizational meeting recently in the Union 
A.M.E. church. Plans for the election of 
officers was discussed, but the election was 


Children love 
eslory or 


By STELLA GENTRY SHARPE 


deferred until a later date. Educational, so- 
cial and recreational activities were proposed 
and it was planned to organize a bowling 
league if alleys can be obtained. The Misses 
Wilma Reed, Josephine Dorsey, Margaret 
Thomas, Geraldine Russell and Dorcas Reed 
were appointed to a committee to plan an 
immediate social affair, 


An Adventure in Friendship 


A dual job of extending international good- 
will and collecting needed garments for over- 
seas relief will be undertaken by the United 
National Clothing Collection, Inc., 100 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7,'N. Y., in its Victory 
Clothing Collection scheduled for January. 


The goal of the collectors is one million 
garments and all donors of garments, shoes, 
articles of bedding and other items are being 
asked to enclose messages of goodwill to the 
unknown recipients overseas. Because of 
war-time restrictions this was not permitted 
in the clothing collection of last spring. 

Letters accompanying the gifts of clothing 
and other articles will personalize them and 
make it possible for some of the individuals 
who receive garments to write‘letters in re- 
ply, according to Mrs. Paul Blanshard, edu- 
cational director for the local drive. “It is an 
adventure in friendship,” she says. 


Book Reviews 


BLIND REVOLT 


If He Hollers Let Him Go. A novel 
by Chester B. Himes. Doubleday, 


Doran and Company, New York. 
249 pp. $2.50. 


Chester B. Himes, a talented young Negro 
writer who has been known up to now for 
his sharp, hard-hitting short stories (several 
of which have appeared in The Crisis) pub- 
lishes his first book, a novel called, “If He 
Hollers Let Him Go,” the story of Bob 
Jones, a young shipyard worker on the West 
Coast during the war years 1941-43. 


It is a tale of confusion over the race prob- 
lem and of blind revolt, a revolt that thrashes 
out against every incident, every idea, every 
unuttered whisper that would separate, hu- 
miliate, and shackle American Negroes on the 
basis of color, 


Bob Jones had a simple objective: “I 
didn’t want to be be the biggest Negro who 
ever lived, neither Toussaint L’Overture nor 
Walter White. . . . I’d settle for a leaderman’s 
job at Atlas Shipyard—if I could be a man, 
defined by Webster as a male human being. 
That’s all I’d ever wanted—just to be ac- 


TOBE 


HEY like to look at Charles Farrell’s enchanting 
photographs of Tobe and his seven brothers and sisters, 
read about the fun Tobe has on the farm in North Caro- 


lina; raising cotton and picking peaches; making ice cream 


and playing ghost on Hallow-e’en; seeing Santa Claus and 


eating good things on Thanksgiving. 


$2.00, at your bookstore 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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cepted as a man—without ambition, without 
distinction, either of race, creed, or color; 
just a simple Joe walking down an American 
street, going my simple way, without any 
other identifying characteristics but weight, 
height and gender.” 


The book tells the story of Bob Jones’s 
rebellion against the society that refused to 
recognize him as a man, that persisted in 
branding him and restricting him as a Negro. 
Jones has no plan, no thought, no philosophy. 
He just strikes out at anyone and anything 
that hurts him. At the slightest provocation 
he wants to fight, to smash, to kill. 

Nothing pleases him. No one is genuine 
and human. No weapon, no ally, satisfies 
him. * 























ND he hollers plenty! 
The story of Bob 
Jones is the story of an un- 
derdog who didn't know 
he was one until it was 
forced down his throat. 
The woman he loves—and 
the one he hates . . . the job 
he fought for . . . the frus- 
trations he lives with . . . 
build up to a climax you'll 
never forget. With unpar- 
alleled courage and a 
James M. Cain punch, 
CHESTER HIMES has 
woven a novel as shocking 
as it is true... one that 
will be banned nowhere— 
but on the bookshelves of 
the timid. 








A novel by 


CHESTER B.: 
HIMES 


At your bookseller’s, $2.50 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN : 








iis Stn 


REELECTED—Dr. J. M. Tinsely, president of 
the Virginia Siate Conference of Branches. 


Most Negro readers will like Jones. He is 
wrong and foolish, but he understands white 
people and he tells so acurately how Negroes 
feel about tht countless humiliations heaped 
upon them hour after hour. Jones is sick of 
evasions, by-plays, runarounds, and insults— 
and Negroes are sick of them. He “talks 
plain” about white folk and what will please 
his fellow dark Americans who are a littie 
fed up with smooth polite discussions of color 
line inequalities, 


But even while agreeing with his analysis, - 


most Negroes will be puzzled by his lack of 
an objective and a plan for attaining it. 
Jones ignores the fact that he is a Negro in a 
prejudiced environment. Alice, his sweet- 
heart, talks common sense to him, urges him 
to recognize the inescapable fact that here he 
is—what is he going to do about it? His 
answer is to curse and fight, which is no an- 
swer. 

In the end he sees the point and decides to 
change, but the Texas-born, white woman 
worker on his ship jockeys him into a situa- 
tion that forces him to toss everything over- 
board to save his neck. 

Every book on the race problem does not 
have to offer a “solution.” Some can be 
merely protest books. Such a one is “If He 
Hollers Let Him Go.” Swift furious writing 
carries the reader helter-skelter through the 
story. Mr. Himes, as those who have read 
his stories know, writes well, often brilliantly, 
studding his prose with action words and 
blunt, colorful phrases. His first novel is 
good reading with, as has been noted, a note 
of warning for the future. 

Roy WILKINS 


Jamaicans Send Money Home 


Between January and June of 1945 the Ja- 
maican agricultural and industrial workers, 
who are in this country helping to relieve 
wartime labor shortages, sent home over 
$400,000. 


The Crisis 





RACE AND EMPIRE 


They Seek A City. By Arna Bontem 
and Jack Conroy. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Ine,, 
1945. XVII+266 pp. $2.75. 


Primer For White Folks. Edited by 
Bucklin Moon. New York: Double. 
day, Doran and Co., Inc., 1945. 
XIV+491 pp. $3.50. 


A Street In Bronzeville. By Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1945. VII-+-57 pp. 
$2.00. 


Against These Three. By Stuart 
Cloete. Boston: Houghton Miffiin 
Co., 1945. IX+472 pp. $3.50. 


These four books discuss various aspects 
of the relations between white folks and 
Negroes. The first title is a study of Negro 
migratory movements within the United 
States; the second, an anthology of writings 
by and about Negroes from slavery days to 
the present; the third, a volume of verse re- 
flecting Negro life in an urban setting; and 
the fourth, a biography of the three men out 
of whose fumblings and failings, together 
with their achievements, has come the Union 
of South Africa. What differentiates They 
Seek A City from previous studies of Negro 
migrations in the United States is that the 
authors write about the four great Negro mi- 
gratory movements in terms of the colorful 
personalities who pioneered them. When they 
write about Negro migration to Chicago, for 
example, they start with a thumb-nail sketch 
of Baptist Point Du Sable, the Negro trader 
who founded the city. When they write about 
the “Western Passes,” they start with Jim 
Beckwourth. When they write about “pass- 
ing,” or the “invisible migration” as they call 
it, they give us the colorful story of Adah 
Isaacs Menken. ; 

Mr. Moon’s aim in Primer for White Folks 
is to “shatter some of white America’s most 
popular ideas about the Negro.” To achieve 
this purpose he has collected some of the 
most significant writings by and about Ne- 
groes and organized them into this book. 

Miss Brooks’ slim volume of verse etches, 
with fresh realism and authenticity, incidents 
and dreams out of the lives of present-day 
Negro city dwellers. Among her many por- 
traits are those of the mother tormented by 
the children she did not get as well as by 
those she got: 

Abortions will not let you forget. 

You remember the children you got 

that you did not get, 

The damp small pulps with a little or with 

no hair, 

The singers and workers that never handled 

the air. 
And Pearl May Lee who wails: 

... you paid for your white arms, Sammy 

boy, 

And you didn’t pay with money. 

You paid with your hide and my heart, 

Sammy boy, 
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For your taste of pink and white honey... 

In addition to the portraits there are sharply 
outlined pictures of kitchenettes and life in 
Bronzeville’s streets as well as verse depict- 
ing phases of Army life and a poem on 
Dorie Miller. 

Stuart Cloete’s Against These Three is a 
biography of the three giants who struggled 
for power and supremacy in South Africa 
during the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, 
Cecil John Rhodes, and Lobengula. 

Mr. Cloete tells little about the razor-blade 
of misery on which the natives live, and 
dwells only fleetingly on the tragedy of the 
fact that they are now virtually foreigners 
in their own land. He also advances the now 
discredited argument that the “civilizing 
races” (whatever this means) decay when 
they submerge their blood in “the quicksands 
of the African blood.” It is not surprising 
to find that he also believes in segregation, 
jim-crowism, and race purity. 

James W. Ivy 
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Federal Aid 


(Continued from page 352) 


tax paying ability per capita of $30 or over, 
and six states have less than $10. Missis- 
sippi, which shows up steadily at the bottom 
of the list in educational expenditures, teach- 
ers’ salaries and percentage of pupils in 
school, also shows up at the bottom of the 
list in relative tax paying capacity per in- 
habitant as well as in total income per child. 

The necessity for Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion is, therefore, very clear. American citi- 
zens everywhere should have the best pos- 
sible educational opportunities, and that 


simply cannot be done if each state is left to © 


carry the burden unaided. It is not a suffi- 
cient answer for those who live where edu- 
cational opportunities are good and taxes 
paid to support education are relatively high 
in dollars to say that they have done their 
share by providing good schools in their own 
neck of the woods. The fact is undeniable 
that poor schooling anywhere in the United 
States tends to spread its harmful influence 
into the whole economic and political life of 
the nation. 

The first thing that an appropriation for 
Federal Aid to Education must do is to raise 
school teachers’ salaries. This is an emer- 
gency measure necessary to prevent classroom 
overcrowding and/or the actual shutting 
down of the smaller schools in some states. 

The second important thing is to distribute 
a suitable sum, at least $100,000,000, to the 
states to supplement their expenditures on ed- 
ucation, not by a simple process of matching 
a dollar spent by the state with a dollar or 
a fixed proportion thereof contributed by the 
federal government, but on a basis which will 
provide substantially more federal funds to 
the poorer states. A good way to do that 


would be to make the proportion of federal 
money given to the states increase in pro- 


portion to the amount by which the average 
income in such states falls below the national 
average and visa versa. States, whose tax 
paying capacity was already high might get 
very little on this latter basis, but they would 
still gain from the funds to supplement teach- 
ers’ salaries and their inhabitants would gain 
from having a substantially better educational 
average throughout the entire country. 

Naturally the demand for state and local 
control of education, hallowed as it is by tra- 
dition, must be fairly considered and allowed 
for. There should, therefore, no more than 
three strings attached to federal contribu- 
tions to education. 

In order to qualify to receive federal funds 
the state and local communities should not’ 
reduce the amount they pay for education, so 
that the federal government and tax payer 
will know that their contributions actually go 
to increase educational opportunities and raise 
teachers’ salaries. Second, there should be 
some agreement on tenure for teachers and 
civil service protection for employees of the 
state and local educational departments so 
that teachers would not merely be political 
puppets. 

Finally, it is necessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to insist that where there are sepa- 
rate schools on a racial basis the federal 
funds should be distributed without discrimi- 
nation, so that schools for Negroes or other 
racial minorities will get federal funds at 
least in the proportion that the number of 
Negro children of school age bear to the 
number of all children of school age. Again 
there must be a proviso that the state should 
not alter to the disadvantage of the racial 
minority the proportion of funds which it) 
already spends for the education of that un- 
derprivileged minority. This provision would 
help to reduce greatly, though it would not 
abolish completely, the discrimination in edu- 
cational opportunities which white prejudice 
has forced upon Negroes. 


Africa Awakens 


(Continued from page 350) 


urging the strikers to hold on, was sent from 
America by International President R. J. 
Thomas of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO. Now the All-Nigerian Trade Union 
Congress is planning to send a delegation to 
the United States to confer with CIO leaders 
and to tour our country. 


The oppressed peoples of the world still 
look to America for help and support, but 
less and less to America’s government and 
more and more to America’s organized 
workers. 

Nobody in Nigeria, least of all able Mr. 
Imoude and his colleagues, would claim that 
the strike is more than a beginning in solving 
the backbreaking problems which beset all 
colonial peoples. The basis of British rule 
remains unchanged in Nigeria, and that basis 
is the ownership of the country’s fabulous 
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natural resources by absentee British capital. 


Structure Unchanged 


Neither has the political structure been 
changed, since the African members of the 
legislative assembly are~men appointed by the 
Crown ‘rather than men elected by Africans 
themselves. Eighty per cent of the country’s 
income still goes to Britain to keep up a 
horde of stockholders—pensioners who grew 
fat while they were bossing- Nigerians, ana 
then returned home to enjoy their gout, that 
section of Britain’s aristocracy which staked 
out land in Africa when land got scarce in 
England. 

However, the important thing is that a 




















TWO CHALLENGING 


AND 


INFORMATIVE BOOKS 


By Rayford W. Logan 
Editor of WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS 





1. The Senate and the Versailles 
Mandate System 
The author raises the question of whether 
Southern Senators like John Sharp Wil 
liams of Mississippi and Kenneth McKel- 
lar of Tennessee who spoke in 119 and 
1920 the language of Bilbo and Eastland 
in 1945 could really have favored a 
Covenant of the League of Nations in 
any form. 
Priced at $2.00 
Publication Date, September 15, 1945 


2. The Negro and the Post-War 
World—A World Primer 
Dr. Logan analyses the plight of the 
Negro in Africa, the colonial West Indies, 
the Pacific Islands, Latin America, and 
the United States, and discusses the 
future prospects of the Negro against the 
background of the San Francisco Con- 


ference and the growing importance of 
organized labor in world affairs, 


Priced at $1.50 
Publication Date, December 10, 1945 


e 
Order now for Christmas delivery. 
e 


The Minorities Publishers 


1519 JACKSON STREET, N. E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 




































NOTICE OF 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations nomin- 
ates the following persons for member- 
ship on the National Board of Directors 
of tthe N.A.A.C.P.: 
































(For terms expiring December 31, 1948) 














MISS MARION CUTHBERT, 
New York 


























HON. HUBERT T. DELANY, 
New York 

















MRS. GRACE B. FENDERSON, 
Newark, N. J.. 




















DR, BUELL GALLAGHER, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

















MR. LEWIS S. GANNETT, 
New York 




















MR. JOHN HAMMOND, 
New York 


PROF. S. RALPH HARLOW, 
Northampton, Mass. 


HON, WILLIAM H. HASTIE, 
Washington, D. C. 












































MR. NORMAN HOUSTON, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














HON. FIORELLO H. LaGUARDIA, 
New York 












MR. CARL MURPHY, 
Baltimore, Md. 





DR. WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, 
Falls Village, Conn. 





REV. JAMES H. ROBINSON, 
New York 

















MR. ROBERT E. SHERWOOD, 
New York 











MR. ARTHUR B. SPINGARN, 
New York 


DR. CHANNING H. TOBIAS, 
New York 
































These nominations will be voted on at 
the Annual Business Meeting of the As- 
sociation to be held on Monday, January 
7, 1946. 


























Committee on Nominations: 


ARTHUR B. SPINGARN 

CHANNING H. TOBIAS 

0. CLAY MAXWELL 

MARY THORNTON 

DR. JAMES J. McCLENDON 
a ODELL STUKES 

DR. LOUIS T. WRIGHT 



























































beginning has been made in Africa, the worst 
example of colonialism in all the infamous 
history of colonialism. What happened in Ni- 
geria is proof that a new age is upon us, the 
age when empires no longer conquer but 
crumble. 


(Continued from page 347) 


Bear Mountain, N. Y., to the Dodger spring 
training camp for tryouts. Rickey thus con- 
fronted, allowed the two to work out and 
then caustically declared that Thomas was too 
old and wouldn’t do and that he wasn’t too 
interested in MacDuffie, who is also getting 
along in years. The incident, however, served 
to harden Rickey’s determination to break the 
color line. 

When the Pittsburgh Courier’s Wendell 
Smith took Jackie Robinson, Marvin Williams, 
infielder of the Philadelphia Stars, and Sam- 
my Jethroe, outfielder of the Cleveland Buck- 
eyes, to Boston for a tryout for the Boston 
Red Sox, the wedge widened the opening. 
Rickey was not sure about what he was 
going to do. Meanwhile, he was reading much 
encouraging material in the Negro press about 
the support he would get from the Negro pub- 
lic as well as the fair-minded white fan if he 





took the step. He finally sent for Robinson, 
talked to him and told him to hold himself 
in readiness to come. Jackie then returned to 
the Kansas City club. Incidentally, the 1945 
season was Robinson’s first in professional 
baseball. 


Color Ban Broken 

The former all-American backfield star at 
UCLA is today the symbol of hope for 
millions of colored people in this country, and 
elsewhere. Upon him are also pinned the 
hopes of millions of fair-minded whites who 
want to see every American get a chance, 
regardless of race, creed or color. 

Although the, Royals train at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, in the heart of the Jim Crow 
belt of the South, Robinson has made up his 
mind on how he will approach that problem, 
Like Rickey, he believes the end is more de- 
sirable and bigger than the method and plans 
to accept conditions as he finds them. He 
plans to live in the home of a Negro family 
while training at Daytona Beach and to travel 
as the club owners direct and in this case, 
the public can be assured that Rickey will 
give Robinson every consideration he can. 

Meanwhile, Rickey must fight some of Rob- 
inson’s own people on a matter that benefits 
them the most. Baseball’s color line has been 
broken, but there are some folk who can’t 
take it yet. 





Fleming To AFS Committee 
An expanded race relations program on a 
national basis was recently announced by the 
American Friends Service Committee in con- 


nection with the appointment to its executive. 








LEGAL DIRECTORY 


staff of G. James Fleming, who has been 
regional director in Philadelphia of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. 








The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 
home towns. THE CRISIS maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 
involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence A. Jones 
129 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: VAndyne 1764 


Marshall Denton, Jr. 
3429 S. Central Ave. 
Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 5544 


H. Leonard Richardson 
4066 South Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 7774 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isaiah Lisemby 
1609 First St., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Telephone: North 7343 - 


James T. Wright 
3220 Sherman Ave., N. W., Washington 10, D. C. 
ADams 1706 


MICHIGAN 
Floyd H. Skinner 





Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


NEW JERSEY 


Logan W. McWilson 
128 Market St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MA 3-1779 


NEW YORE | 
William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 
William T. Garvin 
217 W. 125th st., New York 27, N. Y. 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


OHIO ° | 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bidg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 
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TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY 


it’s the 
HOTEL 


THERESA 


..in the Heart of Harlem 
300 , all outside me 
luxurious suites. The beautif 
Orchid Room for di 3 


lounge and ; 
sanine for relaxation. Ideal atmos- 
phere for rest, study, and comfort. 


Large roome with private bath 
$2.00 Single —*2.50 Double and ap 
Without private bath 
$1.50 Single—%2.00 Double and ap 


WALTER W. SCOTT, Manager 


HOTEL THERESA 


7th Ave. at 125th St, New York City 








California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 
“A beme away from bome’ 
$42 6th Ave.—San Diego 
Missouri 
HARLEM HOTEL 
3438 Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 











RACE PREJUDICE 
CAN BE CURED 


These four new important books on inter- 
cultural education and human relations 


tell you how. 

BUILD TOGETHER AMERICANG...............: $2.00 
By Rachel Davis DuBois 

DEMOCRACY'S CHILDREN ...........ccus. 2.00 


By Ethel M. Duncan 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN 2.75 
, By Clarence Chatto & Alice Halligan 


DESIGN FOR AMERICA... 2.00 
By Theodore Brameld 


Order from THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
NEW YORK CITY 3 
—————————— 


@ FFTH AVENUE 





INSURE WITH 
NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for loved 
Ones, JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


The National Negro Insurance 
Association reported for 1943: 


—Assets of $45,303,718.74 

—Income of $66,049,648.08 

—Insurance in force: $526,017,578.00 

—Policies in force: 3,190,997 

—Employment (36 companies reporting) 
8,022 Negroes 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 





NOTICE TO ALL CRISIS SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS 
The Crisis and the NAACP are now 
located at their new headquarters in 
the Wendell Willkie Memorial Bldg.— 
20 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Hints for Better Communities 
A Monthly Feature. 


Subjects by the Nation's 
Greatest Writers. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Circuit Publishing Co. 


4729 SOUTH STATE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Kenwood 4729 
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IRCUIT.| 


A Magazine for 
Everybody 
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